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ON 


Readers of “Travel” will remember Harrison For- 
man’s vivid descriptions of the journey he made 
to Tibet in 1932. He returned to the Orient in 
1936, traveling widely in China and _ penetrating 
Tibet where he again visited his friend Jamv Japa, 
the Grand Living Buddha of Llabrang Gomba. 
The sacred pilgrimage that took place on that 
occasion is the subject of this article. Incidentally, 
Harrison Forman recently won special distinction 
as a news photographer by the remarkable pictures 
which he took during the bombing of Shanghai 
by the Japanese—EpitortaL Nore 


GOMCHOK SJUB! Gomchok Sjub! My 
good friend Protected-by-the-Gods! Then 
it is indeed you come back. Oh, how glad 
I am to see you!” He descended quickly 
from the little throne-like becushioned dais, 
rushed across the room to grasp my hand 


DIGNITARIES OF TIBET 


Standing between two relatives is Jamv 

Japa, Grand Living Buddha of Llabrang 

Gomba. In the back row is Jamv Japa’s 

older brother and minister of war, and 

Harrison Forman. On the opposite page 

a Tibetan woman experiments with the 
author’s camera. 


By HARRISON FORMAN 


With photographs by the author 


and pumped it, Western fashion, as I had 
taught him years before,—to the audible 
horrification of his grey-haired counselors 
seated there in worshipful attendance. 

I was delighted. This was more than I 
had hoped for. To be sure, we had parted 
the best of friends—the “Boy God” and I 
—that winter back in 1932. But five years 
is a long time, and I had been half afraid 
he wouldn’t remember me. Upon entering, 
therefore, I had greeted him in the polite 
manner as befitted his exalted position; up- 
turned palms outstretched, with tongue 
stuck out (to indicate “no weapon in the 
hand and no evil on the tongue”) and a 
deep-toned utterance of “Daymoo-ra Hla 


THE ROAD TO LHASA WITH A LIVING GOD 


Rimpoche 
Onex? 

But the sincerity of his arm handshaking 
and vigorous backslapping quickly dispelled 
my apprehensions. 

“T will receive no more pilgrims today,” 
he ordered. And as his attendants bowed 
their silent acknowledgment, he linked his 
arm in mine and led me off to his private 
quarters in an inner chamber. 

His rapid chattering increased in cres- 
cendo—in a jargon of Tibetan and Chinese, 
both of which languages were very rusty 
with me. I laughed, and said: “Man man-ti, 
man man-ti shuo! Shuo Chung-kuo hua!” 
Speak slowly! In Chinese! 


Peace be with Thee, O Holy 


THE LATE PANCHEN LAMA 


The supreme power in Tibet rests in the hands of a Panchen Lama and a Dalai Lama. The 
latter controls political and temporal affairs; the former is the spiritual leader and a religious 
symbol of tremendous importance. The Dalai Lama died in 1933, the Panchen Lama in 1937, 
and today Tibet is without rulers, for no successors have been found to fulfill the mystical 


requirements of Tibetan scriptures. 


This photograph of the late Panchen Lama was taken 


at Kum Bum Monastery in northeastern Tibet. 


elaborate jewelry. 


He hadn’t changed much these past five 
years. The same eager, keen youngster | 
knew then. Alakh Jamv Japa, Grand Living 
Buddha of Lhabrang Gomba—a monastery 
housing more than five thousand priestly 
lamas—Incarnation of the Tibetan God of 
Learning, ranking fourth in the hierarchy 
of Living Buddhas. And though he is the 
spiritual as well as temporal lord over all 
northwestern Tibet, I found him still hardly 
more than a youngster (now twenty-two) 
and full of pranks and deviltry like any 
other youth the world over. 

I recalled with what delight he had re- 
ceived the presents I had brought him on 
that first visit—a five-cell chromium-plated 
flashlight with its fascinating “light-without- 
heat;” a luminous-dialled watch with its 
“eyes-in-the-dark ;” a fountain pen with its 
gold “brush” and smooth-flowing “paint ;” 
a pocket lighter with its ‘‘magic flame’’ that 
flared and died instantly at the touch of a 
release spring. And so on. 

I had brought with me similar presents 
this time for his delight. A pair of binocu- 
lars, a zipper briefcase, a leather belt and 
a copy of my book, the jacket of which was 
a montage of a hundred or more photo- 
graphs I took during my first Tibetan expe- 
dition. Of course, he’d not be able to read 


A QUARTET OF YOUNG TIBETANS 


Most of the inhabitants of the highest country in the world—approximately 3,500,000 people—lead nomadic lives, dwelling in tents and moving about 
with their sheep and cattle. The four Tibetans above are typical of the country. As the two pictures at the left indicate, both sexes are fond of 


The warrior at the right wears his pigtail wound around his head. 


the book; but pictures are a universal lan- 
guage and need no interpreter. 

And as he picked up one after another 
of the objects, examining them carefully 
and minutely, asking numerous questions, 
I observed with satisfaction that the past 
five years of clerical isolation had not dulled 
the keenness and enthusiasm for knowledge 
of the forbidden mundane things he had 
evidenced upon my first meeting with him. 

And when his interest in these things 
lagged for a bit he began to ply me with 
questions. Where had I been? What had 
I been doing? Had I acquired a wife? And 
children? 

Talk of our Western modernisms inter- 
ested him mainly; our skyscrapers, our 
motorcars, trains, aircraft, radio, telephones 
and telegraph. And he listened in awe and 
wonder. 

I told him also of these very same mod- 
ernisms now to be found in China, right 
next door. Of the skyscrapers of Shanghai 
which were the highest buildings to be found 
anywhere in the world outside of the United 
States. Of the motor roads, railroads, tele- 
phone and telegraph systems criss-crossing 
the land from the “rice-eaters” of the south 
to the “noodle-eaters’”’ of the north, and 
from the white-collared high-heeled moderns 


of the Treaty Ports to the simple peasant 
folk in the western hinterlands. 

Why, when I had come up to visit him 
five years ago it had taken me more than 
two months to proceed from Shanghai, two 
thousand miles westward to Lanchow, close 
to the Tibetan border. This time, I had 
covered the same distance in a single day— 
by airplane! And he was amazed. Well, so 
was I; and still am whenever I stop properly 
to appreciate the incredible transportation 
advances in China in the past handful of 
years. 

Yet this westward march of modernisms 
augers none too well for the wished-for 
physical, spiritual and political isolation that 
Tibet has enjoyed these many centuries. 
In its almost complete isolation from the 
rest of the world, an area in the very heart 
of Asia as big as Mexico, all of it over two 
miles above the level of the sea, a sparsely 
populated land of rolling grasslands gashed 
with mountain ranges with the highest peaks 
in the world, Tibet has enjoyed the distine- 
tion of being the last unexplored frontier 
of consequence in the world today. 

How long will it remain so? Who knows? 
Surely, not for long, with “civilized” neigh- 
boring nations hungering greedily at the 
prospect of exploitation of the immense 

mineral and commercial resources of this 

heretofore “forbidden land,” whose ‘‘for- 
biddenness” will no longer be respected 
with the advent of giant freight airplanes 
to make practical the working of gold 
mines and such, a thousand miles from 
anywhere. (There are no roads or rail- 
roads in Tibet.) 

But thus far he had all the question- 
ing; and I the answering. But I, too, 


PART OF THE PROCESSION 


Many warriors accompanied the Grand 
Living Buddha on his pilgrimage to 
Lhasa. In their sheepskin robes, fox- or 
lambskin hats and high boots, they 
swaggered about with long rifles slung 
across their shoulders or with deadly 
twenty-five foot lances in their hands. 


had many questions for him to answer. 

“You are leaving on the morrow for 
Lhasa, on your once-in-a-lifetime pil- 
grimage to the Holy City,” I began. “I 
have come a long way, traveling hard 
and fast, and I am happy to find you still 
here upon my arrival so that | may ex- 
tend my personal good wishes for a 
pleasant and interesting journey.” 

A trip to Lhasa, the Mecca of Budd- 
hism, has been a cherished desire of mine 
for half a decade. I wanted to ask his 
help in the matter of arrangements, in- 
troductions, any assistance within his 
power to enable me—a foreigner, for- 
bidden ordinarily even to approach the 
Holy City—to attain this desire. 

Yet, before I could begin, he antici- 
pated all my questions, by exclaiming 
impulsively : 

“But, you must come with me to Lha- 
sa! As my personal guest!’ 

That floored me. To Lhasa—as guest 
of a Living God. Well, that was just a 
bit too much. 

T should have jumped to accept this 
precious invitation. Yet reason interposed. 
The trip to Lhasa would take six months 


SACRED RITUALS 


In a land where one-third of the men become priests, religion is all important. Above, a 

sacred examination is taking place at Kum Bum Monastery. The three high lamas at the 

lower left, who may be distinguished by their special hats, are answering questions pertaining 

to the Tibetan scriptures. Any other lama in the group may arise and approach the trio with 

his queries. Woe betide the high lamas if they cannot answer their lesser brethren quickly 

and correctly. In the lower picture pilgrims who came to see the Panchen Lama are bowing 
before the entrance to an idol house. 


THE FIRST ENCAMPMENT 


When the procession of the Grand Living Buddha stopped to rest and camp, the tents of the 
higher lamas were given preferred positions near the quarters of Jamv Japa. 


or more, in itself. And [ should want to 
spend many months in Lhasa to take full 
advantage of this opportunity. It might be a 
year or so before I could get back to Ameri- 
ca. Besides I had already committed my 
time for the coming lecture season at home. 
More than this, I was traveling extremely 
light, with practically nothing in the way of 
supplies; wholly unprepared for a journey 
to Lhasa at this time. 

But Jamv Japa would listen to none of 
my objections. He would see to it that I 
was properly supplied with all things for 
the entire journey. As a matter of fact, he 
had already given these orders, and every- 
thing was all arranged for the departure 
in the morning. 

I thanked him deeply. Yet I had to insist 
upon my stand. I pointed out that I did 
not question his sincerity; but that though 
I might feel free to accept of his gracious- 
ness for a few days, a week or so, I would 
undoubtedly strain the bonds of hospitality 
to allow them to stretch over a period of 
six months to a year. 

He didn’t agree with me. But I was ada- 
ment. Finally we compromised. I would 
accompany him upon the journey until we 
came to a little monastery a few days dis- 
tant. No farther could I afford to go, for 
I still had a long journey in prospect back 
to Shanghai and thence to America, and my 
time was growing short. 

So it was settled. I took my leave of him 
and went to call upon his six-foot brother, 
Ahpa Ahlo—the Minister of War. 

Years ago Ahpa Ahlo, too, had been en- 
tranced by my tales of the outside world. 
But, being a layman, he could do something 
about it. He did. He had traveled all the 
way to Nanking and Shanghai. Had seen 
and verified my unbelievable stories of five 
years ago. Had even traveled in the belly 
of a giant “mechanical bird,” roaring 


10 


through the skies with the speed of the wind. 

And he was now very much of the cos- 
mopolite. He smoked cigarettes like a 
habitué, wore a felt hat instead of a rakish 
foxskin, and possessed several suits of for- 
eign-style clothes—though he admitted he 
never wore them for they were too uncom- 
fortable. He had a battery-operated radio, 
phonograph, even a small candid camera 
like the one he’d seen me with, and a whole 
roomful of foreign gadgets and whatnots. 
We talked of old times, of our hunts to- 
gether, of the English I had taught him and 
the Tibetan he had taught me, of the war- 
ring of his nomadic tribesmen against the 


Chinese communists as they skirted the » 


Tibetan border on their long march 
from Kiangsi to Shensi the year before. 

Long into the night we talked, our 
laughter growing louder and voices more 
incoherent as we consumed greater and 
greater quantities of Tibetan barley 
beer and Chinese samshui. 

Our heads were big and tongues 
fuzzy the next morning when the pil- 
grimage finally got under way. 

From far and wide the warriors had 
foregathered, strikingly colorful in their 
voluminous sheepskin robes, fox- or 
lambskin hats and high boots, swagger- 
ing about with rifles across their backs, 
swords in their girdles, and some with 


those deadly twenty-five foot lances in, 


their hands: 
A prideful people, these Tibetans. 
And how proudly they sat their horses 
as they took their places in the long 
procession headed by a body of high 
lamas in resplendent red robes, yellow 
hats and vari-colored boots and saddle trap- 
pings. 

The Jamv Japa himself rode in a beau- 
tiful sedan chair, ornately decorated with 
gold and silver inlays, carried on the shoul- 
ders of the faithful. Thousands of pilgrims 
lined the route with bowed heads, murmur- 
ing mystic prayers for The Precious One’s 
long journey to Holy Lhasa. Many of the 
devout, in their fervor, threw themselves in- 
to the path of his sedan chair, risking seri- 
ous injury, even death, in their devotion to 
the Holy One. 

Perhaps ten thousand or more lamas and 

(Continued on page 48) 


FULLY ARMED 


Nearly every male Tibetan, boys as well as men, carries a gun. 
When the rifle is fired from a seated or prone 


to the end of the Tibetan rifle by a swivel. 


position, these prongs are swung down and used as a rest to steady the barrel. 


Long prongs are attached 


Ammunition 


is scarce and every shot must tell. 
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Groups of from sixty to a hundred little porkers are often driven a distance of fifty miles to the market at Solola, one of the most important tradin 


towns in the Guatemala highlands. In the background may be seen the tents of the sandal makers. 


MAYA VENDORS 


THE ancient Maya Indians of Central 
America carried on extensive commerce, 
both among themselves and with neighbor- 
ing nations. From the meager available 
data on this subject we learn that, as in 
the case of the Aztecs, there were merchant 
guilds whose members were held in high 
esteem. Traders~were among the most 
daring and the best informed men of the 
land. They frequently traveled in cara- 
vans and worshipped the North Star as a 
major deity because it was so important 
in guiding them on their arduous journeys. 
Though there were a few stone highways 
through the peninsula region of Yucatan, 
most land travel followed tortuous trails. 
Large merchant canoes cut gracefully 
through the quiet waters of rivers and 
coastal lagoons, where navigators were 
guided through certain difficult straits by 
signs placed on islands. 

Though barter was common, the ancient 
Maya employed various media of exchange, 
such as sea shells, bright green feathers 
of rare tropical birds, salt, chile, small 
copper bells and axes, cotton textiles and, 
most important of all, cacao beans. Only 
the nobility and the most wealthy com- 
moners could afford to drink the highly 
prized chocolatl, for cacao served as the 
major currency in all the lands from Mex- 


THESE LITTLE PIGS WENT TO MARKET 


By WEBSTER McBRYDE 


With photographs by the author 


ico to Panama. Ten beans would buy a 
rabbit, and a slave was worth about a 
hundred. The Maya attached great im- 
portance to their markets and fairs, over 
which a judge usually presided in order 
to insure honesty. 

The great significance of the market 
place is as apparent in Gautemala today 
as it was in ancient times. There are many 
important Indian market towns in the 
rugged volcanic mountain country of west- 
ern Gautemala. Most of them are in the 
highlands above five thousand feet eleva- 
tion, for here dwell the majority of the 
republic’s abundant native population. 
Quezaltenango, Solola, Santo Tomas Chi- 
chicastenango and San Francisco el Alto— 
these names are to inhabitants of that pic- 
turesque region as significant in their com- 
merce as are Chicago, Kansas City or Saint 
Louis to the average American. 

On one or two market days a week, a 


ON THE TRAIL 


Carrying loads. ranging from one hun- 

dred to one hundred and fifty pounds, 

the ablest burden bearers of Guatemala 

can travel from fifteen to twenty miles a 

day over mountain trails. This Antigua 

Indian is loaded with a cargo of cane 
sky-rocket shafts. 
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town that at other times appears quiet and 
almost deserted will teem with life. Such 
is the case at Solola, called Tecpan-Atitlan 
during the early years of the Conquest, and 
a royal city of the Cakchiquels long before 
white men ever dreamed of a New World 
empire. It is today one of the most color- 
ful market centers, with a natural setting 
as beautiful as any in Gautemala. Friday 
is here the big market day, with Tuesday 
next in importance. Before eight o’clock 
any Friday morning all trails leading to 
Solola are thronged with Indians. 

Up the road from the shore of Lake 
Atitlan, to the south and two thousand 
feet below Solola, come numerous heavily 
laden representatives of the lake villages. 
Catarinécos, from Santa Catarina Palopo, 
bring reed mats, live lake crabs and tiny 
fish strung on grass stems, as well as bright 
yellow and red jocotes, when these much- 
desired plum-like fruits are in season. Atité- 
cos come in great numbers from Santiago 
Atitlan, with heavy loads of bananas and 
other tropical fruits bought in lowland Chi- 
cacao. Long-distance traders, those hardy 
little men of Santiago, brave the treacherous 
depths of Lake Atitlan in their dugout 
canoes, just as their Tzutuhil ancestors did 
long before Alvarado broke in upon them 
in 1524. Like the Catarinécos, they wear 
short white pants of knee length, but striped 
with purple and orange instead of red. In 
both villages tiny birds, dolls and geometric 
figures are woven or embroidered upon the 
pants. 

Panajacheléfios and Sololatécos, with 
little checked rodilleras wrapped around 
their waists like knee-skirts, bring quantities 
of vegetables and fruits to market from 
their native towns. Onions and garlic are 
the specialties of these garden centers, 
grown in little terraced plots, highly fer- 
tilized and irrigated. Tonecos come in from 
San Antonio Palopo with corn and beans 
and aniseed, which latter is their special 
contribution. From the west, Pedranos 
and Pablefios bring ropes, in which the 
craftsmen of San Pedro and San Pablo 
specialize; Cruxefos come laden with 
oranges and jocotes from Santa Cruz; and 
Santa Lucia Indians drive little pack- 
horses loaded with huge baskets of bread. 

Scores of Maxefios flock in from Chichi- 
castenango, thirty miles to the north. These 
taciturn men of Santo Tomas carry on the 


MARTS OF TRADE IN THE 
HIGHLANDS 


Above at the left is the busy market 
place at San Francisco el Alto, crowded 
with merchants from scores of moun- 
tain villages within a radius of fifty 
miles or more. The blankets spread 
out in the plaza below are creations of 
the weavers of Momostenango. These 
craftsmen are famous throughout Guate- 
mala, and their beautiful woolen 
blankets are carried in large quantities 
even as far as Honduras and El Salva- 
dor. The woman with the basket at 
the lower left wears a gaily colored 
huipil from her own loom. 


FROM A CHURCH TOWER 


Lining both sides of this street in Momoste- 
nango are the woolen blankets in which the 
handicraft workers of the town specialize. 
In the highlands many towns specialize in 
making a single product. Some are famous 
for pottery making, others for corn-grinding 
stone, still others for reed mats, baskets, 
hats and the burning of lime. 


traditions of their pre-Columbian predeces- 
sors in trade. Their role in western Gau- 
temala is comparable with that of the 
Phoenicians in the ancient Mediterranean 
world. They travel long distances in great 
circuits, visiting many markets, both low- 
land and highland, selling and buying as 
they go. Many Maxefios’ wares include 
a variety of spices and such staple condi- 
ments as salt, black pepper, chiles and 
sugar. Others of these enterprising ped- 
dlers, like itinerant ten-cent stores, carry 
cheap imported perfumes, soap, trinkets, 
scissors, mirrors, needles and threads and 
textiles, as well as little bags of medicinal 
herbs, seeds, and raw fibers, especially white 
or natural brown cotton and maguey hemp. 

What kind of men are these Gautemala 
burden bearers who carry such vast 
amounts of produce? How do they fare 
as they follow the steep trails that lead 
to Solola and to the other busy market 
towns? 

Actually the highland bred men are not 
remarkable for their physique: by Ameri- 
can standards they would be considered 
rather small. However, their lack of height 
is more than compensated for by the 
strength and endurance of their legs. De- 
veloped through specialized work, their 
thighs and calves bulge with massive 
muscles that in many cases would surpass 
the best of the Greek bronzes. Yet their 
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THE PATTERN OF TRADE 


Week after week and year after year vendors of the same kind of goods occupy the same positions in the Guatemala market place. Here at the market at 
San Francisco el Alto are the piles of ropes from Coban and the round straw hats from Quiché. 


arms are slight and undeveloped, and they 
lack lifting power in their backs. I have 
with little difficulty been able alone to heave 
and drag up on the beach one of the smaller 
dugout canoes which required the com- 
bined groans of three Atitécos working 
inches at a time. 

The unbalanced musculature results be- 
cause men generally carry heavy loads, even 
for long distances, on their backs. This 
is done by means of the mecapal, or tump- 
line, a broad rawhide forehead band with 
plaited loops at each end to which light 
ropes are attached and passed around the 
cargo. The whole load is neatly arranged 
and, to increase leverage in lifting, it is 
set up, if possible, on some object to raise 
its base above the bearer’s foot-level. Then 
he squats low with his back to the burden, 
adjusts the forehead strap, and, usually 
with the help of a metal-tipped staff car- 
ried for the purpose, slowly rises with the 
load. Men not infrequently carry from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
pounds in this manner; occasionally even 
more. A “human ambulance” is no uncom- 
mon sight: a man carrying a sick or in- 
jured person in a case on his back. 

Long distances over precipitous trails 
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mean nothing to these men even when they 
are heavily burdened. I have seen men 
loaded up with over a hundred pounds of 
tropical fruit and other lowland products 
bought at the coastal markets. They set 
out for mountain markets twenty-five to 
fifty miles away and requiring climbs of 
six thousand to eight thousand feet. Slow- 
ly and steadily they plod along, these tire- 
less traders, some making trips of over a 
hundred miles, and traveling fifteen or 
twenty miles a day. Starting as small 
children and taking it easy, these burden 
bearers gradually become inured to their 
task. I can testify that these long journeys 
on the trail are made with real carefree 
enjoyment. I have walked and talked 
with hundreds of Indians on the march; 
always ready for a smoke and a laugh, 
theirs is true freedom from responsibility. 
Their lot, in the bracing air of magnificent 
mountains, is in many respects an enviable 
one. 

Loads are variously packed, depending 
somewhat upon the type of cargo to be 
carried, and somewhat upon the municipio. 
In some townships, such as San Pedro 
la Laguna, mules do most of the carrying, 
and men are less often seen with sacks of 


beans or chick-peas upon their backs. Their 
near neighbors and fellow Tzutuhiles, the 
Atitécos, employ beasts almost solely for 
domestic hauling of firewood, harvested 
corn and the like, whereas on their trade 
journeys they carry goods principally on 
foot, using the mecapal and cacaste. Ca- 
castes are rectangular wooden frames of 
varying sizes, an average being perhaps 
two feet or less in width by somewhat less 
than a foot in thickness, and an overall 
height of about three feet, including legs 
of ten inches or so at each corner of the 
base. /They vary as to size and shape 
(Tonecos use small ones, nearly square) 
and are variously covered, according to lo- 
cality. Common around Lake Atitlan are 
rope-net coverings, while in Totonicapan 
and Chichicastenango, petates, or reed mats 
are used. 

Heavy work is by no means confined 
to men. The female is no shy retiring vio- 
let, at least not beyond the age of puberty. 
If anyone doubts that the women are husky 
and rugged, I suggest a moment’s pause 
on a steep mountain trail near some such 
big market town as Solola or San Francisco 
el Alto. 

Men and women are about evenly di- 


vided among the vendors here, though 
most markets seem to have a majority of 
women selling. Generally there are also 
more women than men buying. Filing 
towards the market they plod and climb, 
large loaded baskets balanced on_ their 
heads, and not infrequently a baby slung 
behind, held on by a bright cloth. Likely 
as not it will be nursing as the mother 
walks, though this operation is generally 
postponed until she has taken her seat on 
the ground in the market place. 

By ten o’clock in the morning on market 
day, the plaza at Solola is fairly buzzing 
with activity. You can hear the murmur 
of thousands of voices, like the humming 
of so many bees, even before you arrive 
on the scene. From twenty towns and 
villages they have brought things to sell. 
Well over a thousand Indians, men and 
women, have seated themselves, lined up 
in a large open space off to one side of the 
central town square, and along the streets 
marginal to it. There are usually about as 
many people buying as there are selling, and 
it is difficult to walk among the masses of 
little Indians that pack into the narrow 
spaces between the line of vendors. 

The plaza is remarkably stable in ar- 
rangement, the result of an ancient and 
practical custom for vendors of certain 
goods to occupy the same section week 
after week, year after year. I first studied 
Solola in 1932, then again four years later, 
when I visited the market weekly for sev- 
eral additional months. Except for a slight 
shifting of a few lines by official order, to 
clear a street for traffic, the intervening 
years had wrought no noticeable change. 
And this despite the frequent passage of 
carloads of tourists along the streets that 
had been vacated largely for their benefit. 
A line of pottery vendors borders the west 
side of the market, marginal to the vege- 
table section, to the south of which stand 
groups of Indians~of Nahuala and Chichi- 
castenango selling their local blankets and 
woolen goods for men’s cloaks and rodil- 
leras. Farther east in the same line are the 
reed mats from Santa Catarina Palopo 
and Cerro de Oro, then comes the row of 
Argueta sandalmakers; in the east-flanking 
line, blocks of panela (brown sugar) are 
sold by San Jorge vendors. And so it is 
all the way around the plaza, vendors be- 
ing grouped by commodities and towns. 

Barter, so widespread among the an- 
cients, is nowhere to be seen today, though 
until some forty years ago, cacao, salt, 
and chile are said to have served as of 


WOMEN VENDORS 


In the commerce of the Guatemala up- 
lands the women play a part scarcely less 
important than that of the men. With 
heavy burdens on their heads, and not 
infrequently with babies on their backs, 
they travel long distances to buy and sell. 
In the foreground of this group at the 
Atitlian market one of the women is 
spinning raw cotton; in the distance is 
the volcano of San Pedro. 
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old for media of exchange. All purchase 
is now by money, the simplified quetzal 
system on a par with our dollar. 

The total net profit of the average vendor 
does not normally exceed perhaps twenty- 
five cents during the entire day. Textile 
merchants of course net somewhat more, 
as do various others, such as the Atitec 
fruit vendors. A cargo of one hundred 
and fifty bananas costs them five cents in 
Chicacao, their lowland market. After a 
journey of some thirty miles, twenty of 
these miles in climbing six thousand feet 
up steep trails, and ten in paddling heavy 


canoes across Lake Atitlan, they sell such 
a fifty- or sixty-pound load in Solola for 
about forty cents. (And to American 
amazement, they really enjoy the whole 
business). On this, a tax of three or four 
cents must be paid. 

Every vendor in the market is visited 
by the tax collector, who makes his un- 
welcome rounds backed by two. stalwart 
young Indian deputies, and extracts one to 
eight cents from each person, the amount 
depending upon the value of their wares. 
There are many arguments and occasional 
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Notices of all kinds are posted in Spottiswoode’s window. Here impor- 

tant matches are announced’ and pupils advertise for lost hats, umbrellas 

or fountain pens, usually starting with the phrase, “Will the gentleman (?) 
Who erence 


STUDENTS IN TOPPERS 
AND CUTAWAYS 


Photographs by L. Moholy-Nagy from Black Star 


The two toppers at the left belong respectively to a Praeposter and stu- 

dent and they indicate that a drama is going on within. An erring student 

is being “swiped” for his sins. To add insult to injury, the cost of the 

mutilated birch will be added to his bill at the end of the half. Below is 

a glimpse of the library at the house of a M’Tutor. M’Tutor is Eton 
slang for “My housemaster.” 


Above and at the right are two views of the school yard showing 
the beautiful old Lupton Tower and the statue of King Henry VI 
who founded Eton in 1440. 


Botincproke, Chatham, Fox, Wellington, Walpole and Shel- 
ley—these are a few of the names of Eton’s illustrious graduates. 
For five hundred years it has been one of England’s most impor- 
tant educational institutions and it remains today one of the strong- 
holds of the English “public school” tradition. Top hats, striped 
trousers, cutaways or short jackets form the required costumes 
of the eleven hundred-odd boys who prepare themselves here 
for the English universities. Discipline is severe, old traditions 
are observed rigorously and sports are considered scarcely less 
important than scholastic activities. It was Wellington who is 
said to have remarked: “The battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playing fields of Eton.” By some Eton is considered old-fashioned 
and ponderous as an iceberg, by others it is still regarded as the 
ideal training ground for leaders in all fields of English life. 


This youngster takes time off for refreshments. 


SEWARD—GATEWAY TO ALASKA 


Canadian National Railways 


Seward is located on a bay almost completely surrounded by mountains ranging from three to seven thousand feet in height. One of the finest of Alaskan 


ports, Seward is open all the year round to ocean traffic. 


ALASKA COMES OF AGE 


WEST beyond the 
westernmost city in 
continental United 
States and north of 
time is Goodnews Bay, 
Alaska. It is reached 
by making a fifteen- 
day trip on the lurch- 
ing little steamship 
Starr from Seward to 
well west of Una- 
laska, then north to 
Bristol Bay. From 
Bristol Bay, Good- 
news is an hour away 
by plane. Here is the 
newest boom town, 
Platinum, with a pop- 
ulation of forty-eight 
white men and two 
white women. 

On a sandspit are 
perched two long, sin- 
gle-story 
posts, one of which contains the post office. 
Beyond is a spanking new “roadhouse”’, the 
most imposing structure of the settlement, 
with its dining-room and kitchen on the first 
floor and its sleeping-room crowded with 
cots on the second. Between the post office 
and the roadhouse are corrugated iron 
sheds, two shacks containing bars, and a 


Rolphe Dauphin 


The totem pole is a 
symbol of Alaska’s 
legendary past. 
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trading.- 


By MERLE COLBY 


flock of white tents huddling on wooden 
floors. The smudge on the horizon is the 
freighter Laporte, laden with two thousand 
tons—a million dollars’ worth—of ma- 
chinery, fast on a sandbar. She'll be floated 
off in a week, just in time to miss a storm 
that would have scuttled her. 

In the roadhouse, waiting for the Laporte 
to pull off the bar, the total male white 
population of Platinum talks shop. Fifty- 
cent gravel, thirty-cent gravel. Postelthwaite 
of New Zealand. Lae, in New Guiana, 
where four 1200-ton dredges and two hydro- 
electric plants were freighted in over the 
mountains by plane. The Lena and Amur 
Rivers in the U.S.S.R., where American en- 
gineers installed five gold dredges for the 
Ural Platinum Trust and showed the Rus- 
sians how to run ’em. 

Arguments wax over yardage, power, 
gasoline consumption. An engineer in the 
uniform of that breed the world over— 
leather boots, khaki breeches and red ker- 
chief—pulls out his pocket slide-rule to 
prove a point. The others agree or disagree 
violently, pouring out instances, figures and 
facts from their personal knowledge of 
mining learned all over the world. Soon 
there will be set up in this tiny settlement 
the latest in mining dredges, and its buck- 
ets, each a ton’s weight, will begin scooping 
a yard of gravel at a time. The gravel will 


course down the hopper into the screen, the 
coarse tailings will travel up the belt to be 
piled behind the dredge as it inches its snout 
along, and the pay-dirt will move to the 
washing table, there to settle down along 
the riffles as fine black sand—platinum ! 

Fifty paces from the roadhouse toward 
the beach, living in a world three thousand 
years before this new world of slide-rules 
and million-dollar dredges, is a tiny village 
of Eskimos. Their huts are holes dug in 
the ground, surmounted with a drift-wood 
frame that is covered with flattened gasoline 
tins or skins, or perhaps with white man’s 
canvas. Their walrus-skin boats rest upside 
down on the beach. Their dogs, rarely fed 
because it is summer, when the huskies can 
do no work, strain at their leashes and howl 
at the racks of sun-dried salmon beyond 
their reach. The men are away fishing, and 
the village contains only old men, women, 
children and cripples. The women make 
grass baskets to trade at the store for tins 
of white man’s food or yards of gingham, 
biding the time when their men will return 
from the canneries with food, blankets and 
silver dollars. 

Although dependent upon the white man, 
this village touches the white man’s civili- 
zation only at its outer rim. And although 
many of these Eskimos have never seen an 
automobile, and certainly none of them a 


From an old photograph. Courtesy Beaumont and Hoh 


ON THE WAY TO THE GOLD FIELDS IN NINETY-EIGHT 


In the nineties thousands of hopeful prospectors trekked to the gold fields of the Klondike with the crudest possible equipment, enduring terrible hard- 
ships and frequently risking their lives. Today, however, mining is a methodical. and unromantic industry based on mathematical estimates and the 


horse, even the children hardly look up 
when a plane circles down. Hundreds of 
years of the uses of tribal ceremony, of 
the practise of an intricate and subtle way 
of living, is steadily disintegrating in con- 
tact with a civilization fully as intricate, 
but which in its process from Euclid to the 


THE POLAR MEDITERRANEAN 


Civilization moves toward the North Pole. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Polar 
Sea can be more easily crossed today than could 
the Mediterranean when Rome fought Carthage. 


latest industrial technique. 


slide-rule has lost most of its subtlety. Here, 
north of time, the world of 1938 A.D. and 
the world of 3000 B.C. dwell together at 
the same moment. To travel in Alaska is to 
undergo the strange experience of living in 
two time-worlds at once. 

An hour’s summer flight north of Juneau, 


Alaska’s bustling little capital city, leads to 
a world in which time has hardly yet begun. 
Stop at Strawberry Point and taste Alaska 
strawberries. As Strawberry Point drops 
between the silver shoes of the pontoons, 
something that looks like cotton stuffing 
from a torn comforter begins to unroll over- 


UNLOADING A CATCH OF HALIBUT 


Fishing was the first Alaskan industry to be developed by Americans. Today the fishing of 


salmon alone ranks among the first important Alaskan industries. 
herring, halibut, cod and other fish are caught in large quantities. 


In addition to salmon, 
Here one of the boats 


in the halibut fleet is lowering a loaded net into the hold. In addition to fish, whales are still 
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found in Alaskan waters and fur seals on the Pribilof Islands. 
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Pan American Airways 


RAMPART OF ICE 


The Columbia Glacier, in Prince William Sound, is three miles wide where it enters the water 


and extends nearly thirty miles back into the surrounding mountains. 
it rises to a sheer height of three hundred feet. 


From the water’s edge 
In summer Alaska’s warm sun melts the ice, 


sending tons of it thundering into the sea. 


head—fog, the dread of pilots in the north. 
The plane skims lower and lower. Finally 
it lands and begins to chug along on the 
surface of the water, dodging baby icebergs 
that begin to drift out of Glacier Bay. At 
last, by a series of leaps in the air and 
scuttlings along the water, the plane pene- 
trates an inlet, blocked by a wall of utter 
white crevassed with rifts of incredible blue 
—a glacier. 

Suddenly summer is done. A cold wind 
blows from the back door of creation. The 
plane, its passengers in shoes and hats, the 
sharp smell of gasoline, the taste of straw- 


PANNING GOLD 


In the days of highly mechanized mining 

the old-fashioned prospector is a rare figure 

in Alaska. The pioneer prospectors of the 
Klondike are dead or old men. 

W. Lincoln Highton—Federal Writers’ Project WPA 


berries warm from the sun—all these things 
cease to be. They cannot be; it would be 
an incredible anachronism for them to be. 

Of this place, John Muir wrote a gener- 
ation ago, “One learns that the world, 
though made, is yet being made; that this is 
still the morning of creation; that moun- 
tains long conceived are now being born, 
channels traced for coming rivers, basins 
hollowed for lakes; that moraine is being 
ground and outspread for coming plants— 
coarse boulders and gravel for forests, finer 
soil for grasses and flowers—while the finest 
part of the grist, seen hastening out to sea 
in the draining streams, is being stored 
away in darkness and builded particle on 
particle, cementing and crystallizing, to 
make the mountains and valleys and plains 
of other predestined landscapes, to be fol- 
lowed by still others in endless rhythm and 
beauty.” 


Being present toward the beginning, 
rather than toward the end, of the life 
process, is a new sensation for most sons 
and daughters of industrial civilization. 
Alaskans feel that sensation every few 
years when the Great Land _ suddenly 
wrinkles its hide, bottles fall off the shelves 
of the liquor stores in Fairbanks, and the 
needle of the seismograph at the University 
of Alaska swings to register an earthquake. 
A smoking volcano in the Aleutians be- 
comes ominously clear, and suddenly molten 
rock and superheated gasses burst out of 
monster vents, as at Katmai, where there 
took place in 1912 what is supposed by 
geographers to be the greatest volcanic erup- 
tion in recorded history. Or in the glacier 
country a few million tons of ice recede, 
hills and valleys are uncovered, for the first 
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time the sun warms the earth, a spruce 
seed falls and the process of life begins. 

A feeling of awe is experienced in some 
degree by all travelers in Alaska. Even an 
unromantic scientist, Robert F. Griggs, who 
in 1917 directed a National Geographic Ex- 
pedition to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, wrote, ‘““The-sensation of wonder 
and admiration, which came first to all, 
soon gave way to one of stupefaction. The 
magnitude of the phenomena simply over- 
came us ... For the first few days we were 
overawed. For a while we could not think 
or act in the ordinary way. At night I would 
curse myself, as I lay in my blankets, and 
make a list of the things I wanted to do the 
next day; but when morning came I could 
not move myself to action. I: could only 
look and gape.” 

The members of this expedition, trained 
scientists, suffered acutely from the physical 
impact of the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes upon their civilized minds; one at 
least suffered complete nervous exhaustion. 
“A large factor in my feelings,” frankly 
confessed the leader of the expedition, “was 
plain fear.” 

A similar feeling must have overwhelmed 
even that matter-of-fact eighteenth-century 
seaman, Lemuel Gulliver, when on the sev- 
enteenth day of June, 1703, he was ship- 
wrecked on the Alaska coast. Two hundred 
and thirty-five years later it still seems ap- 
propriate that Gulliver should have found 
in this land men “as tall as an ordinary 
spire steeple, taking ten yards to a stride, 
speaking many degrees louder than a speak- 
ing trumpet in voices so high in the air that 
it sounded like thunder.” Another world- 
traveler, Baron Miinchausen, attempted to 
laugh off the appalling size of these regions 
with a stale exaggeration or two, and long 
before these two mythical explorers, the 
Eskimos experienced a sensation of awe 
upon their arrival in Alaska. To themselves, 
following the practise of most primitive 
peoples, they had given simply the name 
“the people’—I/nuit. But this country they 
had come to, whether from North America 
or the East, could not be merely “the land :” 
it must be accorded the weight of an extra 
syllable, Al-ay-ek-sha, “the Great Land.” 

Physiographers since Gulliver’s and 
Munchausen’s day have attempted to scale 
down the sheer size of nature’s undertak- 
ings in Alaska by homely devices. They 
have amused themselves by setting the Brob- 
dignagians of our day, our tall buildings, 
side by side with its ice pinnacles; by draw- 
ing a plan of the city of Washington, D. C., 
full size on an inconsiderable portion of 
Columbia glacier; by dropping, one by one, 
every building in Manhattan, Brooklyn, the 
Bronx and the other boroughs of New York 
into the crater of Katmai, leaving it still 
unfilled. Agriculturists have pointed out that 
little Matanuska valley could supply enough 
vegetables for the entire population of Alas- 
ka and a generation unborn. Forestry ex- 


Underwood and Underwood 
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TAKU GLACIER FROM THE AIR 


Every tourist boat to Alaska detours a few miles to give travelers a chance to see the majestic 
THE ORIGINAL ALASKAN beauty of Taku Glacier about fifteen miles east of Juneau. The face of Taku rises about a 
hundred feet above the water’s edge and it is about a mile wide. Elsewhere along the intricate 


Living according to traditions thousands of Alaskan coastline are many other glaciers of all kinds, 


years old the Eskimo finds the greatest dif- 

ficulty in adapting himself to the twentieth- 

century civilization springing up around IN THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AT SITKA 

him. This boy wears a cape made of © 
walrus intestines. 


The Greek Orthodox Cathedral at Sitka is the most important memorial of the Russian 
period in Alaskan history. It was dedicated in 1848 and contains invaluable icons, ceremonial 
robes and jeweled chalices brought from St. Petersburg. 


perts state that the growth of new timber 
could supply annually one-quarter of the 
total requirements of the United States in 
newsprint. 

But such statistics are only a kind of 
whistling in the dark. Every honest person 
who penetrates Glacier Bay or looks up at 
the face of Columbia Glacier, or gazes into 
the heart of the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, or wonders at the wreathed summit 
of Smoking Moses, or sees for the first time 
the silver summit of Mount McKinley still 
sun-lit at ten-thirty at night, experiences 
fear. That fear is something more than 
mere awe at size. It is the knowledge that 
five thousand years of civilization are a day 
in the life of such a land as this. It is the 
sudden realization that while Jeremiahs 
howl in the streets of our capitals, lamenting 
the imminent fall of Western civilization, 
here in the Great Land, four days away 
from our great cities, it is the morning and 
the evening of the first day. 

The total population of Alaska—only 
about 30,000 white men and an equal num- 
ber of natives—inhabits a territory that con- 
tains some 590,000 square miles and that 
has a coast line longer than the coast line 
of continental United States. If the Great 
Land were superimposed upon the United 
States, Attu Island, the last of the Aleu- 
tians belonging to Alaska, would touch Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and its southeastern 
tip would end at Savannah, Georgia. Point 
Barrow, Alaska’s northernmost settlement, 
would be at Duluth, Minn. Thus super- 
imposed, Alaska would include all of Wis- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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the air. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S ESTATE ON THE POTOMAC 


Carefully restored and maintained, Washington’s home at Mount Vernon recaptures all the leisurely charm of an eighteenth-century estate. The Georgian 
house with its pillared porticoes overlooking the river, the numerous outbuildings and surrounding parks and gardens form a beautiful picture from 


More than half a million visitors come to Mount Vernon annually. 


SOLO FLIGHT TO WASHINGTON 


I FLEW to Washington today from New 
York, and I sat on my map all the way. I 
didn’t need it. I had drawn on it the usual 
pencil line to mark my course, and I had 
noted down the compass headings by which 
to steer; but when I got out over the New 
Jersey countryside I found the way to 
Washington well enough marked by deep 
grooves in the landscape itself. Travel is 
heavy between the two capitals, the political 
and the commercial. The main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ran straight and 
four tracks wide, its iron-grey electric masts 
visible far ahead in the haze. A trolley line 
stretched from the edge of metropolitan 
New York as far as the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia. There was a broad, straight high- 
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By WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


Photographs by Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


way, four lanes wide, and other highways, 
weaving in and out. And in the green-blue 
haze on both sides, there were smoke trails, 
marking more railroads, parallel to my 
course. Which way to Washington? Just 
follow the crowd. 

I had to stay carefully at four thousand 
feet. The law says you must fly at even 
thousands on southbound flights 
north-south Federal Established Airways. 
In the air, as well as on the ground, traffic 
was lively. The stretch New York to Wash- 
ington is by far the world’s busiest airway. 

In a short time Princeton University was 
floating past under my right wing. I slid 
across the Delaware River, then across 
Philadelphia with unconcern, hardly look- 


along 


ing down. You get sleepy easily, flying 
cross country in good weather. And when- 
ever you get sleepy in flying, something 
will promptly come along to wake you up. 
This time, it was smoke. 

Industrial smoke was pouring from the 
hilly country to the west and was drifting 
across the airway, cutting down the visi- 
bility; within a few minutes the world 
turned somber. Then the watch for air 
traffic turned into a most serious job, re- 
quiring all my attention. The big Electras 
and Douglas’ of the airlines have a way of 
coming at you out of the murk, sleek and 
fast as sharks. And they come silently, be- 


cause your own ship’s noise drowns out 
theirs. I had counted seven of them so far. 


The airlines must be running in double sec- 
tions again. 

In really thick weather, of course, every- 
one files his flight plan before take-off, is 
assigned his own private level at which to 
fly, and reports his position regularly. If 
he doesn’t have a two-way radio, he stays 
home. But under conditions of merely re- 
duced visibility, it becomes everyone’s full- 
time job to crane his neck. 

New York bound ships would cross a 
thousand feet above me or below me, plus 
or minus any altimeter errors of theirs or 
of mine. One private ship, coming up from 
Washington, passed me closely, flying on its 
side of the radio beam in the twilight zone, 
but almost at my level. We exchanged a 
wagging of wings by way of argument 
about whose altimeter was right. Near Wil- 
mington, a lone Navy scout-bomber over- 
took me, close enough so that I could see 
the leather-helmeted faces of pilot and navi- 
gator—and left me behind as if I had been 
tied to a post. With only eighty miles per 


at the left and the Senate Office Building at the right. 


Court Building. 


hour, I was on the airway what a horse- 
and-buggy would be on the highway. I 
edged still farther to the right, and I was 
glad my little ship was painted a screeching 
yellow; it would catch another pilot’s eye 
from afar. 

Chesapeake Bay shone through the murk. 
With its many arms and its curving shore- 
line and its millions of glistening waves it 
made a pretty picture from the air, but it 
also made me think of more doleful things. 

Chesapeake Bay and its surroundings is 
one of the few areas in the United States 
where flying is prohibited, and prohibited 
for military reasons: here are flying fields, 
artillery proving grounds, military estab- 
lishments of all sorts. It is prohibited not 
so much because the wrong kind of person 
might otherwise inspect those establish- 
ments from the air. Most of them are 
plainly visible from the airliners flying the 
Established Airways, and the flying fields 
and the explosive stores are plainly marked 
on all aeronautical maps. There is nothing 


THE AVIATOR FLIES OVER THE CAPITOL 


In this aerial view we look directly down at the heart of the nation’s capital. Flanking the park in front of the Capitol are the House Office Buildings 

Facing the Capitol across the park are the Library of Congress and the white marble Supreme 

Stretching toward the upper left-hand corner is the wide Mall leading to the Washington Monument. Some of the huge new adminis- 
tration buildings for Labor, Commerce, Internal Revenue and other departments are seen at the upper left. 


secret about them. Flying is prohibited be- 
cause the artillery wants to test its guns 
without fear of hitting an airplane, and 
the bombers and pursuit planes want to 
practice the wilder kinds of flying without 
fear of colliding with a civilian ship. 

This military area, being located where 
it is, would serve to protect the New York- 
Washington route, its tracks and bridges 
and roads, from disruption by aerial attack. 
The great road is not without its fortified 
watchtowers, 1938 style. 

Baltimore was smoking badly. There 
wasn't enough wind today to keep the cities 
reasonably clean. Chemical smells came up 
to my level. The air became so thick that 
I debated if I should land and file a flight 
plan and position report—I had no radio 
transmitter with which to do it from the 
air. But I decided I'd be less likely to cross 
anybody’s flight path if I stayed at my 
proper altitude, and I figured I should soon 
come out of the industrial belt. I tuned in 

(Continued on page 58) 


THE CATHEDRAL AND BELL TOWER OF ST. STANISLAUS 
The original Cathedral of Wilno, built by Jagiello in 1387 on the site of a temple to Perkunas 


the pagan god of light, was remodeled in 1801. 


fore corners. 


Statues of Stanislaus and Casimir crown the 
The bell tower in front of the Cathedral was remodeled at the same time, 


although the foundations and base of the original tower remain. 


In March of this year the name of the city of 
Wilno appeared in the headlines of newspapers 
the world over. Why had this obscure city so 
suddenly become important? Why had fifty thou- 
sand troops been sent to the Lithuanian border? 
Why was all Europe alarmed? The Polish- 
Lithuanian problem gives special interest to the 
following article, the second of several on Poland 
which Robert Medill is contributing to TrRaveL.— 
EpirortaL Nore. 


WILNO is closely associated with the 
memory of Marshal Pilsudski. The hero 
of Polish nationalism, a descendant of a 
princely Lithuanian family, was born in 
1867 on an estate not far from this city. 
When he was still a small boy a fire de- 
stroyed his home, and his family had to 
move to Wilno, where Joseph attended 
school. 

Pilsudski’s bitter dislike of Russia can 
easily be understood by reading the history 
of tsarist oppression in Lithuania and east- 
ern Poland. The great insurrection of 1863 
against the Russians, which lasted eighteen 
months and was suppressed with such ter- 
rible brutality, was still a vivid memory in 
the minds of people when Pilsudski was a 
student. In one of his books “The Revo- 


OPEN-AIR MARKET IN WILNO 


The peasants of the Wilno region are 

noted for their handiwork in bentwood 

furniture and for their skill in weaving 

baskets from the grasses and reeds of 
the Pripet marshes. 


lutionary Struggle in Russian Poland” Pil- 
sudski states that ten years after the close 
of the rebellion the people trembled merely 
at the sight of a Russian official. 

It seemed fitting that immediately after 
my arrival in Wilno I should be taken by 
one of my Polish friends to see the tomb of 
Pilsudski and his mother. Before his death 
the Marshal had expressed the wish that his 
heart be interred by the side of his mother 
in Wilno. He wanted it to rest among the 
men whom he had commanded when he 


WILNO= 


STORM CENTER 


OF 


EASTERN POLAND 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


defended that city during the Bolshevik in- 
vasion of 1920. His body, of course, would 
rest with the illustrious sons of Poland in 
the Wawel at Cracow, the Westminster 
Abbey of Poland. 

It was only a few minutes’ drive from the 
station to the so-called Russian cemetery at 
the edge of which the tomb lies. A broad 
staircase leads to a slab of polished marble 
set in a concrete platform. This simple 
memorial to a mother and her son is ex- 
tremely impressive. A phalanx of white 
crosses two hundred strong borders the 
grave on either side—silent epitaphs for the 
heroes-who fell before Wilno. 

From the solemn precincts of this ne- 
cropolis we went to the sacred shrine of 
Ostra Brama, one of the most celebrated 
in Poland, where a large miracle-working 
painting of the Virgin adorns the altar in 
a chapel surmounting one of the ancient 
city gates from which the shrine takes its 
name. (Ostra Brama means “Pointed 
Gate.”) It is one of the most highly ven- 


Konstantin Kostich 


erated shrines in the Republic, second 
in importance only to the immortal 
Jasna Gora at Czestochowa at the other 
end of the country. Worshippers from 
the city and its suburbs, pilgrims from 
distant parts of Poland and the devout 
from the bordering countries all meet 
here to kneel before “The Queen of the 
Polish Crown.” Scarcely a day passes 
when more than a thousand men, women 
and children do not bow before her 
altar. 

The gate itself was built in the six- 
teenth century as part of the city wall 
and serves as the main entrance to the 
town. In this tower-gate the holy pic- 
ture was installed at an unknown date, 
but it is known that the Carmelite Or- 
der, whose monastery occupied adjacent 
ground, had charge of it in the seven- 
teenth century and it is probable that 
they were accorded permission to give it 
sanctuary. It undoubtedly antedates by 
a long span of years its recorded ap- 
pearance in Wilno. The simple gate- 
way in which the shrine is set crowns 
the summit of a narrow street which 
is bounded on one side by the arcade 
and walls of the Church of St. Theresa 
of the Carmelite monastery founded in 
1626, and on the other by plaster houses 
of dignified appearance. 

We knew by the scores of suppliants 
kneeling on the pavement and by the 
men who walked uncovered along the 
street that we had arrived at one of the 
holiest shrines in Europe. The turn of 
a corner had suddenly taken us from 
the secular boundaries of a busy city 
just awaking to life into the hallowed 
seclusion of a holy place. Mass was 
being celebrated and through the open 
windows of the tiny chapel we discerned 
the time-softened figure of the Virgin. 
Avoiding the semi-prostrate forms of 
the devout, we entered a doorway and 
mounted a narrow staircase of stone 
leading to the chapel above. 

The picture of Ostra Brama, mel. 
lowed by the centuries, is rarely beau- 
tiful. With hands folded on her breast, 
the Virgin looks down with tenderness, 
compassion and infinite abnegation, 
aloof from all worldly concerns. The 
painting is covered with silvered and 
gilded metal, fashioned to represent 
clothing, crown and halo, the face and 
hands left free somewhat in the fashion 
of a Russian icon. This framing gives 
the figure a realism not possessed by 
ordinary paintings. To the worshippers 
whose minds are stimulated into spiritual 
ecstasy the presence of the Holy Virgin is 
very real indeed. 

The rail surrounding the altar was 
crowded with prostrate forms; as the mass 
proceeded, they and the others standing en- 
raptured or kneeling devotedly gazed at the 
image with intense adoration. To them dur- 
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THE HOLIEST SHRINE IN POLAND 


Rain or shine, thousands of worshippers throng the narrow street leading to the sixteenth- 
century tower gate on which is built the Chapel of Ostra Brama. The sacred picture of the 


Virgin is revealed to the penitent only during services. 


On the left is the Carmelite 


Church of St. Theresa. 


ing those emotional moments this represen- 
tation of Our Lady of Ostra Brama was a 
living form. 

Every inch of the altar wall was covered 
with hearts and tablets of silver, the result 
of a custom followed for many years. In 
thanksgiving for benefits received during 
the year, the devout affix to the walls ad- 
joining the shrine tiny silver memorials 


which contain their names or initials. If, 
for example, the life of a relative has been 
spared, or they themselves have been vouch- 
safed recovery from a severe illness, or if 
fortune has rewarded them in any under- 
taking their gratitude is registered in this 
concrete way. 

After leaving the chapel, we set out for 
the forested conical hill on whose summit 
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WILNO FROM CASTLE HILL 


Gdynia-America Line 


From the ruins of Gedymin’s Castle on top of Zamkowa or Castle Hill, the eye commands a fine view of the city which lies along the banks of the Wilja 
River. In the foreground is the Cathedral and Bell Tower, seen from the rear, while on the far horizon at the right are the bulbous domes of the 


the pagan Gedymin, Grand Prince of Lithu- 
ania and founder of the Lithuanian Empire, 
built his castle in the early days of the four- 
teenth century. 

The Lithuanians, whose ancient territories 
adjoin those of Poland, are racially differ- 
ent from the Polish people, in spite of their 
centuries of close political union before the 
Partitions. While the Poles are Slavic, the 
Lithuanians are a segment of the Indo- 
European race. With their neighbors and 
blood brothers, the Letts, dwelling in the 
adjoining state of Latvia, they settled on 
the shores of the Baltic in the dawn of his- 
tory. There they remained a pagan people 
until, in 1386, their prince, Jagiello, entered 
into the union with Poland and embraced 
Christianity for himself and his subjects. 
This union was once more proclaimed by 
an act signed on July 4, 1569 in Lublin. 
Wilno was an important center of pagan 
worship, a sacred fire burning constantly at 
the foot of the hill capped by Gedymin’s 
castle. The pagan priesthood in those days 
consisted of seventeen classes of priests un- 
der a chief priest and a body of elders. 


Worship was celebrated in the forest; offer- 


ings to the divinities were brought to. the 
foot of oaks. A survival of this historic 
worship is seen today in the veneration of 
stalwart oaks by the rural population. 
Starting from the park and_ botanical 
garden, where once the pagan fires glowed 
in eternal flame, we ascended the hill and 
within a few minutes stood by the massive 
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Russian Church. 


foundations of Gedymin’s castle. Little 
remains now except fragments of the lower 
wall and outlines of the principal chambers, 
but these vestiges of heavy masonry indicate 
the rugged strength of the palace. The lord 
of the castle was complete master of the 
city, for the fortified hill rises at the bend 
of the river and commands the panorama 
of the river-girt town. Situated in a basin 
formed by the encompassing hills, Wilno 
sprawls by the river and extends along the 
slopes of the sharply rising valley. Under 
the shadow of its brooding stronghold and 
afforded protection by its winding river, the 
city held a challenge to any foe. Jagiello, 
Gedymin’s grandson, in his conversion to 
Christianity through political union, per- 
formed a lasting service for his new religion, 
evidenced today by the medley of towers 
and spires which punctuate the city like in- 
terrogation points. Wilno contains twenty- 
eight Catholic, seven Russian, one Moham- 
medan, one Karaite and two Protestant 
churches, apart from its numerous ‘syna- 
gogues, many of them of large proportions, 
seemingly enough to keep alive the faith in 
a population of over two hundred thousand 
people. 

The Cathedral, the city’s most notable 
edifice, defies one’s preconceived ideas of a 
conventional house of Christian worship. 
For the Cathedral of St. Stanislaus, once 
a Gothic edifice, was reconstructed into the 
form of a Greek temple, six massive Doric 
columns forming its portico. It is unusual, 


too, in having been founded by Jagiello on 
the site of a former sanctuary of Perkunas, 
the Lithuanian pagan god of light. Another 
unusual feature is its detached belfry, a 
massive round tower of several stories which 
rises from the plaza in front. A thorough 
restoration of the Cathedral took place in 
1801, but the foundations and lower part 
of the soaring bell tower remain from the 
fourteenth century, contemporaneous with 
Jagiello himself. 

The cathedral abounds in chapels, altars 
and monuments dedicated to kings, princes 
and scions of distinguished Polish and 
Lithuanian families; all of these emphasize 
the culture of the period and the close 
federation of the Polish and Lithuanian 
states in ancient times. 

At the conclusion of the World War there 
was a pronounced sentiment in Poland for 
a resumption of the federation with Lithu- 
ania, a union which had bound them closely 
together for four hundred years. This was 
a logical development: both countries shared 
a common fear and dislike of Russia; some 
of the greatest of Polish patriots were of 
Lithuanian origin. Men such as the illustri- 
ous Kosciuszko, the poet Mickiewicz and 
the modern warrior, Pilsudski, identified 
their Lithuanian heritage with Polish patri- 
otism. But the disassociation of a century 
and a quarter during the Partition, when 
each of these countries was incorporated 
with Russia as a province of the Empire, 
had given the Lithuanians an urge to try 


Gdynia-America Line 


Wilno has long been celebrated for its many churches, thanks partly to the 
piety of its citizens and partly to the religious zeal of a wealthy citizen of 
the seventeenth century, named Jac, who financed the building of twelve 


churches during his lifetime. 


their new freedom alone. This decision was 
generated in large part by nationalistic feel- 
ing and the fetish of self-determination 
which swept Europe after the Armistice and 
became a lure even_to the tiniest racial en- 
tities. The Lithuanians remembered the 
time, half a millennium ago, when the Grand 
Duchy had stretched from the Baltic almost 
to the Caspian Sea and, with Wilno as its 
capital, was a state of importance in medi- 
eval Europe. Hence their eagerness to re- 
gain their ancient capital and recreate the 
glories of an early epoch. 

The frontier between Poland, Lithuania 
and Russia was one of the many problems 
of boundary delimitation which was thrown 
into the laps of the Allies for solution dur- 
ing the Peace Conference. The Polish- 
Lithuanian dispute itself was closely allied 
to the Russian question and was vastly com- 
plicated by it. In April 1918 the Bolshevik 
government issued from Moscow a decree 
annulling the Polish Partition as contrary 
to the principle of self-determination of 
sovereign peoples. Nevertheless they pro- 
ceeded to occupy a large territory embracing 
the city of Wilno, which was unmistakably 
Polish soil. Shortly after this pronounce- 


ment of the Russian revo- 
lutionary government the 
Polish army under the com- 
mand of Pilsudski started 
an offensive drive against 
the Russians which pushed 
their lines well into the 
Ukraine and ended in the 
recovery of the occupied 
lands. 

At the conclusion of this 
campaign Pilsudski ad- 
dressed to the “People of 
the Grand Duchy of Lithu- 
ania” a proclamation of 
amity and cooperation. But 
the Lithuanians rejected 
this offer of friendship and 
protested the occupation. 
A year later the situation 
once more changed; the 
Russians in a new drive 
once more took Wilno and 
pushed their lines far into 
Polish territory. For stra- 
tegic and political reasons 
they then assigned the soy- 

(Continued on page 54) 


Gdynia-A meric 
At the left is the Church of St. George, one of the many which 
were restored after the devastating fire which swept the city in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The Church of St. Catherine, 
above, is one of Wilno’s finest examples of Baroque architecture. 
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THE SALE BEGINS 


One by one they are 
sold to the highest bid- 
der—beds, tables, chairs, 
kitchen utensils and all 
the other nondescript 
odds and ends that ac- 
cumulate for generations 
in an old New England 
home. But among these 
things there are often 
bargains, provided the 
buyer is shrewd and 
knows his values. People 
come from miles around 
to compete for the prizes 
or to buy useful objects 
for a song. 


GOING, GOING, 
GONE! 


Auction Day at a Vermont Farm 


Photographs by Bert Koppezl, Jr. 


A lively auction always brings together an interesting 
group of New England types. Children, young married 
people, storekeepers, farmers and bustling matrons make 
an auction a jovial occasion. Some people bring their 
lunch, and candy and ice cream are on sale. The aut- 
tioneer contributes his share to the gaiety of the gather- 
ing with jocose comments and bucolic wisecracks, 
Finally, when the sale is over, a strange procession of 
motor cars departs, laden with everything from mat- 
tresses and bureaus to old stoves and farm implements. 
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WHAT AM I BID? 


The passion for antiques 
has sent many _ hopeful 
collectors to the New 
England countryside in a 
quest for treasures. That 
there is little to be 
found these days does 
not dampen the ardor of 
many. Only too often a 
shrewd auctioneer will 
collect two or three dol- 
lars for a gimerack or 
gew-gaw that might be 


bought at the nearest five- 
and-ten-cent store. 


The log driver must possess the poise and agility of a tightrope walker. 


RIVER COWBOY 


Keysto 


A single false move on a slippery log that rolls treacherously with every move- 


ment will result in an icy bath. Under some circumstances it may mean sure death. 


RIDERS OF THE WOODEN RIVER 


e¢J IMP for your life!’ cries the boss 
riverman as three bold members of the 
log-driving crew are threatened with de- 
struction before the avalanche of churn- 
ing logs riding on the bosom of a river 
at flood tide. 

Behind the men, a menacing pile of 
logs is crunching and milling under the 
pressure of thousands of tons of released 
waters as the wooden river suddenly comes 
to life. The ice is going out and the 
peaceful stream is suddenly transformed 
into a surging river, eager to get to the 
sea. ; 
The first big thaw in the northern forests 
witnesses the most thrilling and spectacu- 
lar event of the year—the annual log 
drive. Bands of lumberjacks and _ river- 
men, way back in the heart of the wilder- 
ness, become feverish with enthusiasm as 
they await the clarion call, “The river 
is breaking up!” 

Driving the logs down the rivers of the 
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By EARLE W. GAGE 


north, and riding the slippery mass on the 
lap of the flood requires rare skill and 
superhuman endurance. For sheer dar- 
ing, attained only by years of experience, 
these rivermen are unsurpassed. Whether 
you watch the big show from a safe refuge 
on shore or get out on the spinning sticks 
and flirt with disaster in a hand-to-hand 
combat with death, you are sure to agree 
that there is nothing like “herding” logs. 
The river “cowboys” become skilled equi- 
librists, balancing themselves as they spud 
stubborn spruce or pine into speed before 
the oncoming boom. 

All through the winter the long trains 
of logs have been transported from the 
heart of the forest to the river bank, in 
readiness for the spring drive. By the 
first of March the river is piled high with 
soft brown spruce, pine, or hardwood. 

For the timberman the log drive is a call 
to arms, a call to drive from the remote 
forest wilderness to the great sawmill, many 


miles down stream, millions of feet of 
logs—the accumulation of many months’ 
work in harvesting. It means the end of 
the season’s work, a task well done of 
which every man jack is justly proud. 

Many of the streams used to drive logs 
are small, and the spring drive is little less 
than a fine art. The spring freshet is 
withheld until a head of water sufficient 
to make a flood tide, on which the logs 
ride, is effected. Warm winds lick the 
accumulated snow, the ice on the river is 
honeycombed, and the log drive is ready to 
start. The dynamiter blasts open the cen- 
ter of the logs heaped high on the river 
ice, and thus releases them to the swollen 
river. 

If permitted to jam too long, the water 
passes the logs and leaves them piled high 
and dry, to wait an entire year, or pos- 
sibly two or three years, before there is 
sufficient snow to provide water to move 
them. Since the drive represents logs 


READY FOR THE DRIVE 


When the spring thaw comes, the logs which have been piled along the 

river bank are released for their trip downstream to the sawmill. 

scene on one of the rivers in New Brunswick, Canada, over which millions 
of logs are driven annually. 


valued at thousands of dollars, a small for- 


tune to the owners, it means a large loss 
to the mill man. Thus it is all-important 
for the drive to get off to a good start and 
keep moving on the flood tide until it is 
delivered in the mill pond. 

The start is an auspicious occasion. With 
a resounding boom the great pile of logs 
slowly comes to life as the blast is set off; 
the logs settle down, then are picked up 


Canadian National Railway 


This is a 


and carried on by the mad waters. Plenty 
of water has accumulated above the log 
dam. The boss is certain of success: he 
has driven the same stream with half as 
much water. Then, suddenly something 
happens. Not more than a half mile from 
the starting point, where the dam hurls logs 
like toothpicks in the maw of the river, 
without apparent cause or excuse, the logs 
have jammed. Perhaps there was an old 


SORTING LOGS ON THE ANDROSCOGGIN 


MAKING RAFTS 


On the broader and deeper rivers logs are bound together in gigantic rafts 
which can be floated to their destination with comparative ease. 
rocks and narrow channels are the greatest hazards for the river jacks. 


Rapids, 


windfall hidden there in the stream, swept 
into the channel by the undercurrent and 
submerged; but right in the middle of a 
fair stretch of running, a log up-ended, and 
others soon piled up into a small mountain 
with terrifying swiftness. Before a man 
can raise a canthook, the log drive comes 
to a slow halt. Down pour the logs upon 
those jammed in front, jostling, turning, 
slithering ; they pile up, dive, climb on each 


The spring drive on the Androscoggin River in Maine is one of the most spectacular in America. Here at the sorting gap logs are being separated accord- 


ing to their markings before being sent downstream to the various mills. 
fact that Maine has contributed a large share of the nation’s lumber for decades, more than fifteen million acres of forest land still remain. 


and paper making are foremost among Maine’s manufactures. 


Stretching far in the distance the “wooden river” may be seen. 


Despite the 
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Ewing Galloway 


wilderness. 


WEALTH FROM THE FORESTS OF QUEBEC 


In many parts of America vast forest regions have been destroyed and lumbering has gradually been moving further and further north into the Canadian 


The enormous amount of pulpwood cut in Canada today enables it to manufacture more newsprint than any other country in the world. 


Most of this newsprint, incidentally, is exported to great newspapers of the United States, 


other like living creatures, until in a few 
minutes the entire stream is filled thirty, 
forty or fifty feet high with a mass of 
interlocking logs... . 

At the river bends and in the eddies 
it becomes necessary to use an eagle eye, 
as the slightest hitch may result in a jam. 
With the boss of the driving crew, so with 


at 


Canadian National Railway 


every last man, there is a passionate de- 
termination to make a perfect run. Their 
very reputation as rivermen depends on 
this. 

The boss riverman is a wonderful fel- 
low; he seems to be everywhere at once, 
inspecting the entire run of logs before 
he gives his orders. Ofttimes a log jam 
is broken loose by pulling out a single 
“key log,’ the obstinate timber at the 
center of the pressure that withholds 
the entire mass. 

Today rivermen carry a supply of 
dynamite just as they tote the long- 
spiked pike poles, and instead of men 
taking their lives into their hands to 
break a log jam with canthooks, they 
blast it open, unless they are able to 
prod it loose before it jams. Sometimes 
even dynamite ‘has been known to fail 
in breaking a jam loose, especially 
when the logs have become too badly 
jammed; in that event the helpless 
lumberman is obliged to stand idly by 
while high water subsides and leaves 
his season’s cut stranded miles from 
the mill. 

This explains why the most skilful 
river riders are given the post of honor 
on the annual spring drive. It is the 
duty of these fellows to guard against 


BREAKING A JAM 


Oftentimes a log jam may be broken by 

removal of a single key log. However, 

the removal of this key log is often one 

of the most difficult and hazardous task 
in river driving. 
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jams, or, if they are inevitable, to break 
them before the entire mass of logs be- 
comes stranded. This is the hardest kind 
of work; oftentimes the men toil waist deep 
in icy water from morning till night and 
risk their lives every minute of the time. 
It requires the most delicate artistry to 
stand erect on a slippery sixteen-foot log, 
often not more than twelve inches in diame- 
ter, tossing and rolling in the swift current 
of the river; but the danger is even greater 
when these men desperately strive to break 
loose a jam. As they toil, the logs bank 
up high above them; as they wrench the 
logs loose, they never know when the whole 
wall may be thrown forward upon them. 
Often rivermen are overwhelmed and ter- 
ribly mangled. Most of the veteran river- 
men, possessed of the sure-footed agility 
of a mountain goat, are able to dodge out 
of the way of danger. Toiling diligently 
until the last possible moment to break the 
jam, they wait until the cracking of logs 
tells them that the face of the jam is about 
to collapse, and then they leap from one 
floating timber to the next, and finally ride 
triumphantly ahead of the released flood. 
Other rivermen follow along the flanks 
of the drive, scanning the floating mass 
for the first signs of a jam, and in the 
rear come the “‘sackers” whose duty it is 
to patrol both banks of the river and to 
roll back into the current any logs that 
have been forced ashore and stranded by 
the pressure of the central mass. Behind 
all, floating in the clear water, follows the 
“wanigan,”’ the floating cook house in 
which “grub” for the nearly frozen, hun- 


Canadian Nationa 


Victor de Palma from Black Star 


HERE’S HOW 


Between Maine and Oregon, wherever logging is carried on, veteran lumberjacks still follow 
their trade. Life in the modern lumber camp is far less strenuous than it was in the old days 
before the development of modern machinery, tractors, roads and comfortable camps. 


gry jacks is prepared. ‘This long, flat- 
bottomed storehouse and restaurant pro- 
vides hot drinks and food every three or 
four hours to the crews; rivermen will 
toil sixteen to eighteen hours a day, but 
they insist on getting their handout regu- 
larly. For lumberjacks, whether toiling 
away in the heart of the forest, or on the 
bosom of the river, travel, like an army, 
“on their stomachs.” 

Months before the long drive is possi- 
ble, crews of men enter the north woods 
to perform the big job of felling, cutting, 
trimming and hauling logs. This work 
must be done in the very teeth of winter. 
Driven by whining gales from the Arctic, 
the snow in the forest drifts deeper and 
deeper daily, until it becomes necessary to 
keep the great V-shaped plow going be- 
hind the track-laying tractor. Otherwise, 
the log roads would be blocked and work 
cease. Extra teams and crews are put on, 
freighting supplies from the end of steel 
to camp, and often the teamsters and trac- 
tor operators find it necessary to shovel a 
way through the snowbanks that block the 
way. 

The river, down which the log drive 
of spring is to be made, has a mantle of 
ice two or three feet thick. Even in mid- 
day, when the sun is warmest, the 
thermometer seldom registers above zero 
and often the glass ranges ten, twenty and 
thirty degrees below. Whipped by furious 
eddies, the frozen crystals-of surface snow 
fill the eyes of the men with stinging par- 
ticles and rasp their exposed faces like 
sandpaper. It almost seems, at such times, 
as if the storm gods of the north were 
rallying in their wrath to defeat this army 
of pigmies who are steadily hewing down 
the giant pines and spruce of the forest. 

But the enthusiasm of the crews scat- 
tered through the virgin forest does not 


lag. If anything, the tempo of the camp 
seems to increase, since now man and beast 
alike must work fast to keep from freez- 
ing. The men are up at four o’clock in the 
morning and even when they reach the 
woods it is often too dark for chopping. 
They work steadily, with only occasional 
intermissions for the hastily snatched 
lunches and repeated mugs of hot coffee, 
which the “cookie” brings through the 
woods on his traveling sled. All day long, 
until the murky winter twilight makes a 
halt imperative, the men toil on in waist- 
deep snow. 

Soldiers who wallow in the slime of 
the trenches, risking their lives every 
minute, do not perform more nobly for 
a paltry stipend than these lumberjacks 
of the American and Canadian big 
woods. Likewise, the swampers, team- 
sters, “road monkeys,’ axemen and 
loaders who compose the miniature 
army of the woods are actuated by the 
same spirit of devotion as is the sol- 
dier on the battle front. They endure 
hardships without grumbling; they 
face hazards with a smile. And they 
are hazards, too. Frost bites and pneu- 
monia are the least of their perils. 

When the ice becomes thick enough 
on the river to bear the heavy loads 
of logs, tractors and teams start trans- 
ferring timbers from the heart of the 
forest skidways to the banking grounds 
on the river ice. This is one of the 


GREY DAWN 


It used to be said that lumberjacks “sleep 
in trees and even eat hay if sprinkled 
with whiskey.” The modern woodsmen 
are a less fabulous lot, but when they 
hit town they want excitement. This 
fellow in his spiked shoes moves un- 
steadily after a big night. He is on his 
way back to the woods, 
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most dangerous of all the many stages of 
modern logging. Every move of the men 
is fraught with danger, since the slightest 
miscalculation may ‘pulp’ a worker so 
unfortunate as to get caught. 

The logs are loaded on the low bob- 
sleds in great pyramidal piles. A layer of 
six huge timbers is placed on the trucks. 
Five smaller logs are then placed on top, 
between these, to form the next layer; then 
three; then two, with a single log poised 
precariously on top. If smaller timbers 
are handled, possibly ten or fifteen tiers 
are heaped up on the sled, securely held in 
place by giant stakes and chains. 

Each of the average logs handled weighs 
between one and two thousand pounds, and 
each is dragged to its place on the pile by 
a block and tackle, assisted by the cant- 
hook men. The hoisting of each log is a 
separate problem in applied mechanics; a 
careless move may mean the crushing out 
of a human life. Yet these lumberjacks 
swarm over the huge piles, active as ants, 
and the work progresses rapidly. 

Once the sleds are loaded, the cargo is 
lashed with chains, and then the teamsters, 
perched on the highest log, skilfully guide 
their four- and six-horse team to the bank- 
ing grounds where the chains are released 
and the sleds unloaded. In most modern 
timber operations, the horse has given way 
to the tractor—a powerful traveling loco- 
motive of the big woods that makes its 
own track through the forest. By means 
of a windlass, which works as an auxiliary 
to the tractor’s power plant, and which 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MOUNTAINS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


It is a matter of winds,’ an officer of 
the trim little ship, Ile de Beauté, explained. 
“When the mistral is blowing we often see 
the mountains of Corsica before leaving 
Nice. Today, however, the wind is wrong 
for good visibility, and although we dock 
in an hour the first outlines of the island 
are just appearing. There, a point off the 
starboard bow.” 

My eyes followed the direction indicated 
and high in the bank of haze a dim, rugged 
line could be seen stretching from north to 
south and growing more distinct as we 
plowed through the blue Mediterranean at 
twenty knots an hour. Presently I could 
even distinguish the coast line with green 
fields reaching away to meet the mountains, 
then farm houses and, finally, villages on 
the water’s edge. 

The officer pointed: “That’s He Rousse 
almost dead ahead, and there to the south 
is Calvi.” He chuckled and continued. 
“Funny thing about those two ports. They 
have been bitter rivals since 1769, when 


By PETER UPTON MUIR 


Photographs by Féher from Black Star 


Paoli, the leader of Corsica’s struggle for 
independence, founded Ile Rousse with the 
intention of destroying Calvi, which he 
hated for its fidelity to the Genoese. Rivalry 
still exists, but it has to do with the tour- 
ist trade now rather than with the island’s 
oppressors. Calvi possesses a fine old cita- 
del, while Ile Rousse counters with the best 
hotel on the island; Calvi has its crooked 
streets and colorful port, which draw the 
artists, while Ile Rousse has a golf links 
which draws the English. So there you 
anew 

I remarked that Calvi also claims to be 
the birthplace of Christopher Columbus. 

“Claims, yes, but no one takes that very 
seriously. Certainly if they were at all 
sure of this fact the Calvais would exploit 
it instead of permitting the house in ques- 
tion to tumble in ruins.” 

Rounding the lighthouse into the artificial 
port of Ile Rousse my companion returned 
to his post on the bridge. 

Below on the combination breakwater and 


dock a crowd, colorful and heterogeneous, 
waved and called greetings to those aboard 
the incoming ship. It was all very gay and 
festive, and I learned later that meeting 
the /le de Beauté is the one social “must” 
of the week for the townsfolk who turn 
out en masse, dressed in their Sunday best, 
for the occasion; 

Tle Rousse did not detain me long, and, 
after a visit to nearby Calvi, I set out 
on my tour of the island. The route I 
followed took the form of a figure 8 drawn 
by a palsied hand; that is to say with 
many side trips fiom the main line—TIle 
Rousse, Corte, Bonifacio, Ajaccio, Piana, 
Corte, Bastia and return to Ile Rousse via 
Cap Corse. This seems the most compre- 
hensive route, and although I missed very 
little, it is probable that I did not go over 
more than forty miles of the same road 
twice. 

It is indeed a blasé traveler who does 
not thrill at sight of Corte’s citadel, high 
above the plain like a watchful bird of 
prey ever ready to sweep down on its 
enemy from the summit of a great rock, 
or if he remembers the history of the 
bitter struggle for freedom waged 
about the fortress walls when the Geno- 
ese, who had captured the son of the 
Corsican patriot, General Gaffori, placed 
the lad in full view on the ramparts. 
The general did not hesitate between his 
duty to Corsica and love for his son, 
dut continued to attack, took the citadel 
and happily found the boy uninjured. 
Nor was Madame Gaffori less of a 
patriot than her husband. In her turn 
she was besieged by the Genoese and 
asked to surrender. Her answer was to 
open a barrel of gunpowder and stand by 
it with lighted torch, swearing to blow 
up the place if any of her supporters 
gave in to the enemy. 

During the Genoese occupation women 
of the town took oath not to marry so 
as to avoid giving birth to slaves. 

Tragic history, this, and it has left 
to present-day Corte an unassuming dig- 


THOROUGHFARE IN OLD CORSICA 


The narrow, cobblestone streets of old 
Calvi lie within the fortifications which 
withstood many bloody sieges when the 
city was the capital of the island under 
Genoese domination. The city is proud 
of its port and claims—quite incorrectly 
—to be the birthplace of Columbus. 
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The ramparts that dominate the peaceful water-front at Calvi recall the fact that Corsica’s history has been turbulent and dramatic. 


FROM THE FORTRESS OF CALVI 


Ligurians, 


Etruscans, Carthaginians, Romans, Franks and Saracens succeeded one another as masters of the island. Finally, in 1284, the Genoese enslaved the 
inhabitants who fought vainly for an independence they never achieved. Corsica was united with France in 179 


nity, the kind of dignity one finds in an 
old man who throughout long life has 
done his duty courageously and without 
fear. 

Corte’s old town spreads itself hap- 
hazard down the hill from the citadel and 
the dark houses, garlands of garlic as their 
only decoration, look both uncomfortable 
and unsanitary, The inhabitants are poor 


and dirty, and often the children wear 
nothing more than a flimsy blouse which 
reaches down about to the navel. On the 
other hand the new town’s population is 
clean and prosperous in appearance, and 
one wonders at the amount of construc- 
tion to be seen on all sides. I was in- 
formed that between sixty and seventy 
new buildings, mostly modern apartmen 


houses, were being built at the time of 
my second visit. Who would live in them? 
Where did the money come from? The 
town’s income is drawn almost exclusively 
from the earth: wheat, olives and olive 
oil, tobacco, wine, chestnu sawmills, 
marble, flocks and goat-milk cheese. It 
is the wealthy farmers, then, and retired 


government officials, returned home to live 


MOUNTAINS RISING OUT OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Most of Corsica is a mountainous land with magnificent peaks which rise from five to nearly 


nine thousand feet above the Mediterranean. 


The wild Alpine regions of the interior, once 


the hiding places of the famous Corsican bandits, provide a melodramatic contrast to the 
luxuriant seacoast and its semi-tropical seaports. 


on their pensions, who will occupy these 
fine new buildings. Unfortunately they 
fail utterly to harmonize with the beauti- 
ful scenery and time-softened coloring of 
the old town, but it is a general rule that 
the picturesque and the sanitary rarely 
march hand in hand. 


Porto Vecchio was the next interesting 
town on my itinerary. Cork forms the 
backbone of the town’s thriving commer- 
cial life, and along the roads for miles 
around one sees peasants gathering their 
rich harvest from the trunks of trees and 
hauling it to port in every type of vehicle 
from donkey-cart to five-ton truck. It was 
the corking season at the time of my visit 
and most of the male population was lend- 
ing a hand baling and preparing the great 
slabs of bark for export. To the question 
of where the bark is shipped the answer 
is invariably, “To the Continent,” but it 
is safe to say that cork from Porto Vec- 
chio in one form or another finds its way 
around the world. 


The trees themselves, and there are 


THE COOLING STREAM 


Large. sections of Corsica are covered 
with thick vegetation known as macchia 
composed of shrubs, myrtles, evergreens 
and small trees whose branches are laced 
together by liana-like creepers. 
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countless thousands in the vicinity, are 
symmetrical and very lovely, resembling 
in foliage their cousins the olives. When 
the bark is stripped it leaves the trunks 
a yellowish color. Time changes this to 
the dull red of dried blood, then back to 
soft gray which means that it is stripping 
time again. 

Twenty-seven kilometers of excellent, 
comparatively uninteresting road leads to 
Bonifacio, the most southern town of 
Corsica. 

Like Calvi’s history, that of Bonifacio 
has been one of long struggle, attacks, 
counter-attacks and sieges during which the 


women fought courageously beside their 
men against invaders. In the twelfth 
century, while under Genoese domina- 
tion, it was given the title of a republic, 
enjoyed free trade with Genoa, governed 
with its own senate, and had its own 
currency. 

Continuing my journey I reached 
Solenzara where a small road leaves the 
sea and leads into another world, a val- 
ley, filled only with deserted and lonely 
grandeur. Mile after mile without sight 
of human beings or their humble abodes. 
In the distance a great mountain rising 
abruptly and cutting a jig-saw pattern 
against the evening sky. Light from the 
setting sun, sifting irregularly through 
crevices formed by the Needles of Ba- 
vella, threw crazy shadows across the 
darkening valley. Stark beauty, Nature’s 
beauty, the kind that inspires the poet 
to do his life’s masterpiece. No camera’s 
eye could catch it, no painter’s pallette 
reproduce the coloring, no mere writer’s 
words describe its haunting splendor. 

Beyond the Col one again changes 
worlds, leaving the shadowy valley for 
the broad, high plains beyond, still bathed 
in mellow sunshine. 

I did not arrive at Ajaccio before hay- 
ing the delightful experience of meet- 
ing an ex-bootlegger who had “worked” 
in New York and claimed with pride 
to have known Al Capone. He now runs 
a restaurant, and for once I was thank- 
ful that the Eighteenth Amendment had 
existed. 

After the meal my host, who was also 
the cook, joined me for coffee and during 
the next hour entertained me with tales of 
his exploits at handling contraband. He 
talked about his illegal trade as easily as 
the most honest banker would discuss last 
year’s business with a board of directors, 
and I am convinced he felt there was noth- 
ing shady about bootlegging. He had made 
and lost modest fortunes, but now had 
come home to live quietly. He was well 
“fixed” and the Lido (the name of his 
combined swimming, dancing and eating es- 
tablishment) paid good dividends. 


“Look at that bay,” he said. “There’s 


no finer swimming anywhere.” I agreed, 
as I had been in the cool, limpid water 
before lunching. “And the mountains. 
Where'd you get a better view than this? 
Certainly not at Coney Island. The valleys 
are full of grapes for wine, and the sea is 
full of fish. What more could a feller 
want?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to go back to Amer- 
ica?” 

“Sure. I’d like to see it, all wide open 
and above board, but I guess it’s hard 
for a feller to make money there now. 
Hell!” His piercing black eyes swept over 
the panorama from the Lido’s terrace. “I 
don’t know. I guess I'll stay here and 
die at a ripe old age. This island kinda 
gets under your skin, especially if you're 
born here. All Corsicans come home to 
die.” 

The renaissance of Ajaccio did not 
really begin until the late nineteen hun- 
dred and twenties when France sent a 
military expedition into the Corsican 
maquis to stamp out once and for all ban- 


ditry and the vendetta. With its 
blue sky cleared of the dark cloud 
of hatred, fear and vengeance the 
town blossomed out like a flower in 
the sunshine, a highly colored south- 
ern flower, and when I found it one 
hot summer’s day, happy and gay 
and charming, it was difficult to 
believe that a state of gloom and 
overhanging pall, such as Prosper 
Mérimée describes in his immortal 
“Colomba,” ever existed. 

“No movement in the streets, 
where one meets but a few loiterers, 
and always the same. No women 

(Continued on page 60) 


SON OF AJACCIO 


The youngster at the right, in appearance 
more Italian than French, lives in the 
seaport of Ajaccio founded by Genoa in 
1492 and famous as the birthplace of 
Napoleon. Below is a view of the little 
town of Olmeto, where the heroine of 
Prosper Mérimée’s “Colomba” died at 
the age of ninety-six. In the distance 
is the Bay of Valenco. 


This sign means exactly what it says. The modern cattle thieves 
who use motor trucks are far more efficient and more difficult to 
capture than the rustlers of the old days. 


Oren Arnold 


Oren Arnold 
Signs of this kind in many parts of the cow country indicate the 
extent to which high-powered cattle rustling is increasing. Today 


it is the principal problem in the cattle industry. 


CATTLE RUSTLERS OF THE NEW WEST 


$500 RE-WARD 


For Cattle Theives 
Just Help Us Catch Them 
We Wont Have No Trial 

Wills Ranch. 


THE sign was crudely lettered. One 
word was misspelled, and the general ef- 
fect wasn’t very impressive at first glance. 
Out of curiosity | walked nearer, and saw 
four or five bullet holes. My curiosity 
increased. 

“The Wills boys trying to do a little 
bluffing?” I grinned in inquiry of the store- 
keeper. He and the dozen or so front- 
porch loafers stared at me, none smiling in 
return, 

“Hang around fer a hour or so and see,” 
the store man suggested. 

I studied him closely, but decided it 
wasn’t a threat. 

“What's up?” I asked, at length. 

“They got one.” 

“Rustler?” 

Se Viepan 

The men were still staring at me, 
some chewing or smoking. They were 
serious, outdoor men, bronzed by wind 
and sun. 

The neighbors had caught a fellow 
trucking off four steers, the report said, 
and these men figured to be around if 
the Messrs. Wills “needed any help.” But 
things turned out better than expected. 


BRANDING 


Branding cattle is no protection against 
the modern rustlers. Working with high- 
speed cars they can deliver and slaughter 
their stolen cattle at a meat market sev- 
eral hundred miles away from the own- 
er’s ranch before he knows they-are gone. 
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By OREN ARNOLD 


The suspect proved they were his cows, 
after all, and the range men apologized 
to him and bought him a tank of gasoline. 
He shook hands, declaring he had no ill 
will. 

Waiting for the drama to end took all 
my afternoon, when I had expected to 
travel. I decided I might as well satisfy 
my curiosity a little further, having wait- 
ed that long. In the end I gave the mat- 
ter thorough investigation. 

Nobody would tell me what might have 
happened if the suspect had really been 
a thief. But I did learn that strong sen- 
timent backed the Wills brothers, cattle 
ranchers; and this was an outdoor coun- 
try where actions count far more than 
words. It was in rural New Mexico. The 
sign hadn’t been any too specific, nailed 
there to a sapling tree, but as one ranch 


ce 


hand explained it to me, it meant “ex- 


actly what it said.’ No quibbling about it. 

Cattle rustling is, theoretically, a relic 
of the two-gun era, to be paraded now 
only in fiction about the frontier days. The 
rustlers, theoretically, are black-bearded 
men who steal out of the canyons on their 
horses at night, surround that herd over 
in the distant but grassy north range, and 
drive it off before dawn. When theoretically 
honest cowboys from the home ranch dis- 
cover the theft, a stirring chase results, 
culminating in a helzapopin climax right 
there in Skeleton Gulch. Ask Zane Grey, 
if you doubt me. 

But let’s not get too involved in theories. 
The episode in New Mexico a short time 
ago caused me to learn one significant 
fact: more cattle rustling is going on in 
western America right now than ever be- 
fore! 

I wouldn’t have believed that as a state- 


Charles Orme 


CAPTURING A YOUNGSTER 


oe 


Most calves are born in April and rounded up to be branded in July. Today cattle are raised, fed, doctored and generally nursed for high quality. As 
a result they are not so wild as the old-time steers and they are comparatively easy quarry for the cattle thief. 


ment from, say, official Washington, or 
even in my favorite newspaper. But the 
cattlemen’s associations, I found, were 
listing thefts as a Number-t problem of the 
industry for 1937. Several substantial re- 
wards are ready right now for arrests of 
cattle thieves. The governor of Arizona 
created a special police force of his high- 
way patrol, with orders to run down 
rustlers. At least a dozen deaths are listed 
for recent months, due directly to “war- 
fare” with modern gangsters of the range. 
The fact is, efficiency of a hellish sort 
has crept into the rustling business and 
taken away most of its old-time pictur- 
esque charm. In the allegedly good old 
days, a man knew doggone well that he 
would be hanged within half an hour after 
he was caught, if he were a cattle thief, 
and he also knew he stood an excellent 
chance of being caught. But he was willing 
to take that nineteenth-century gamble. 
Nowadays not one rustler in a hundred 
ever has any alibiing to do. The crook 
lives along in peace and happiness, mo- 
lested only by whatever latent pangs of 
conscience he may have. All because he 


avoids riding horses and raiding canyon 
herds at midnight, and substitutes fast 
motor trucks instead. 

Two men on a truck out West can stop 
by the roadside, slip into a herd and catch 
six or eight fat steers within half an hour, 
and be gone on down the highway. The 
owner of the cattle won’t miss them may- 
be for weeks. And a fat steer is worth 
from $25 to $100. This may be done 
just about sunset, and before dawn the 
stolen cattle are already butchered and 
freezing in somebody’s wholesale or retail 
meat market, maybe two hundred miles 
away. The thieves themselves may own 
the meat market, or a chain of markets. 
Or they may deal direct with a fence. 

Branding does not help, because nobody 
checks the brands. The truck usually is a 
big van type, labeled ‘“Whosit Furniture 
Transport” or some such false front. Two 
operators can net $100 per day, and that’s 
$36,500 per year—not bad for fellows who 
could earn no more than your milkman 
at honest labor. 

Of course, any Western sheriff would 
be tickled pink to arrest them. But out 


West a sheriff and his eight deputies may 
have an area bigger than all of Massachu- 
setts to cover. They can’t open every 
passing truck to inspect it. Even if they 
did, the driver would produce a faked bill 
of sale, proving he had “bought” the cows 
from a man two counties away. If by 
some remote chance the officer phoned the 
man in the distant county, the latter would 
admit the sale, because he would be a con- 
federate who actually owned a few cat- 
tle. Nobody would have turned in a com- 
plaint, because the theft would not even 
have been discovered by the rightful owner 
of the cows. It’s a slick system. 

The racket has been nagging at trouble- 
ridden ranchers for decades, and has grad- 
ually grown worse. It would be a blessed 
relief to form a posse of armed cowboys 
and go shoot it out with the blankety- 
blank rustlers, but—you can’t find them. 
They live in cities such as Denver, El Paso, 
Phoenix, Fort Worth, San Antonio. The 
ranch owners have the sympathy and where 
possible the help of every official body, but 
as yet no very definite means of coping 
with the thieves has been evolved. Dras- 
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Granies J. Belden 


THROWING A WILD ONE 


There’s a rough ride ahead for the cowboy who is going to try to tame this desperate youngster. 
Merely to saddle a rebellious bronco is a’man-sized job. Once the rider is mounted there will 
be swift and violent action with unpredictable results. 


tic threats, such as the sign in New Mex- 
ico, is a measure of desperation. It will 
be not at all surprising if more and more 
men, caught in the act, find themselves 
dangling by the neck as they would have 
fifty years ago. 

High in the isolated mountains of Ari- 
zona is the little cow town of Prescott. 
The world’s first rodeo was held there 
about half a century ago, and the annual 
cowboy festival is still the high spot of the 
Yavapai County social calendar. Sixty- 
odd miles out of Prescott 1 photographed 
another sign, much like that in New Mex- 
ico. Nt) read: 


We are out after Rust- 
lers and will pay for same 
dead or on the hoof. Good 


money for information. 
This offer is genuine. 
Sam Cox 
EJ. Bian 


I did not investigate it closely, but I 
have a definite idea that this one too 
means “exactly what it says.” I do not 
know Mr. Cox and Mr. Binn, but I’d like 
to wager my saddle that any rustler caught 
on their ranches would immediately (as 
a Negro cowboy put it) “cease to live 
and do well.” There is a tradition in the 
Prescott country which backs my wager. 
Old citizens there can still point to hang- 
ing trees—and I do not mean horticultural 


DAY’S END 


High-heeled boots are an in- 
dispensable part of the cow- 
puncher’s equipment. 
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oddities, either! Near there the fiercest 
red man who ever galloped across the 
Southwest did some fancy rustling when 
my pappy was a boy. This red was named 
Geronimo, and when he couldn’t steal white 
men’s bacon and women he would steal 
white men’s cows. Children’s children in 
that country still hate the name of Gero- 
nimo, 

Vigilantes are springing up in dozens of 
cow country counties, not by that name 
usually, but as a spontaneous necessity. 
Two men were killed in West Texas re- 
cently, and three in North Dakota. This 
shows you the extent of the trouble, geo- 
graphically. Some arrests, and a few con- 


victions, have been effected, but they 
have hardly made a dent in the nefarious 
rustling trade. Vigilantes are simply 
men who hope to accomplish something 
that can’t be done otherwise, and may- 
be they will succeed. 

By having some trusting friends in 
the land of sun and saddle, I managed 
to talk to some of these new cattle 
guards. They usually are earnest men 
who have no thought whatsoever of their 
story-book quality; they would scorn 
any suggestion of publicity, but most 
of them could shoot a tick off a cow at 
five hundred yards, figuratively speaking. 
They are not concerned with “romance” 
and most of them don’t see a moving 
picture screen once a year, yet the snap- 
shots I took of them would delight any 
artist and ¢€ausé\a movie director to do 
an emotional handspring. 

These new herd guards are hired to 
lurk in the shade of trees, or in other 
points of vantage, and watch for the 
men who roll up in trucks and steal 
cattle. Modern cows, carefully bred, 
raised, fed, doctored and_ generally 
nursed for high quality, are not as wild 
as the old-time steer. The famous (but 
stringy) Texas Longhorn is a museum 
oddity, replaced by the fat juicy Here- 
ford or other of his type. Herefords don’t 
snort and run so quickly, not even at 
motor cars. They become a menace to 
travel even, blocking highways out West 
by their lazy loitering or by crossing the 
pavement. It’s no trouble to stop and 
lasso two or three, drive on ten miles and 
pick up four or five more. The new cow- 
boy guard is “laying for” just such a 
circumstance. 

“What will you do, Mr. , when 
you discover thieves stealing your cattle?” 
I asked one of these guards. He was 
on duty in 48-hour shifts, bringing can- 
teen and grub—and ammunition—with him. 
(Continued on page 61) 
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BELGIUM 


May 9—Procession of the Holy Blood at 
Bruges. 

May 15—Procession of St. 
Gheel. 

June 5—Procession of the Giants at Tournai. 

June 12 to 19—Grand Costume Festival at 


Dymphna at 


ise. 

June 15 to Sept. 15—Carillon Concerts on 
certain days at Bruges, Ghent, Malines, 
Mons and Tournai. 

July 3—Benediction of the Sea at Ostend. 

July 16—Annual Kermesse at Brussels. 

July 17 to 21—Motor Endurance Champion- 
ships starting at Liege. 

July 31—Procession of the Penitents at 
Furnes. 

Aug. 18—Procession of Notre Dame at 
Antwerp. : 

Bae 7: 28—‘“‘Marriage of the Giants’ at 

th. 


CANADA 


May 24 to June 3—Apple Blossom Festival 
at Kentville, Nova Scotia. 

June 22 to 26—National Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Quebec. 

July 1—Annual Fishermen’s 
Louisburg, Cape Breton. 
July 4 to 9—Lobster Fisheries Carnival at 

Pictou, Nova Scotia. 

July 9 to 16—Exhibition and Stampede at 
Calgary, Alberta. 

July 13 to 30—Thirty-third Annual Camp, 
Alpine Club of Canada, at Jasper National 
Park, Alberta. 

at Banff, 


July 22 to 24—Indian Days 
Alberta. 

Aug. 8 to 13—International Guide’s Meet 
at Lake William. Nova Scotia. 

Aug. 17—Annual Highland Games at Anti- 
gonish, Nova Scotia. ‘ 
ug. 22 to 27—Prince of Wales Golf 
Tournament at Banff, Alberta. 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 10—Canadian National 
Exhibition at Toronto. 

Sept. 4 to 10—Totem Pole Golf Tournament, 
Jasper National Park, Alberta. ; 


Regatta at 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


May 21 to 24—International Horsemanship 
Contest at Prague; International Chess 
Tournament, at Trencianske Teplice. 

June 5—Opening of the Tenth Sokol Festi- 
val at Prague. 

June 12—The ‘King’s Ride” at Vlcnov; 
Festival at St. Anthony. 

June 26 to 30—Ethnographical Festivals at 
Luhacovice Spa. 

July 3 to 6—Climax of the Tenth Sokol 
Festival at Prague. 

July 17 to_23—World Shooting Champion- 
ships at Luhacovice Spa. 

Aug. 7—Costume Festival at Pistany Spa. 

Aug. 13 to 28—European Festival of Cham- 
ber Music at Trencianske Teplice. 

Aug. 14 to 21—Sample Fair at Liberec. 

Aug. 20 to 28—Eighth Archery World Cham- 
pionships at Trencianske Teplice. 


DENMARK 


June 12, 13—Historical Pageant at Viborg. 
June 17 to 26—Agricultural Exhibition at 
Copenhagen. | 


July 4, 5—Pageant and Fatr-at—Soro.._— 


FINLAND 


May 14 to 22—International Air Meet and 
Opening of the New Airport at Helsinki. 

June 16 to 19—Gymnastic Festivals at 
Helsinki, 

June 24—Midsummer 


ay. 

July 7 to 10—Provincial Agricultural Exhi- 
bition at Lapua. 

Aug. 5 to_7—National Shooting Champion- 
ship at Helsinki. 

Aug. 10—Gliding Exhibition at Jamijarvi. 


Festival and Flag 


Aug. 20—Agricultural Show of North 
Carelia at Joensuu. 
FRANCE 


May 24, 25—-Féte of Les Saintes Maries de 
la Mer, Provence. ——— 
June 6—Pardon of the Birds at Quimperle. 
priced Tennis Championships at Paris to 
¢ y 


Pilgrimage to St. Odile at Obernai. 
Festival of Alsatian Folklore at Wissem- 
bourg. 

June 10 to 12—Pardon at Rumengol. 

June 19—Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil. 

June 23, 24—Pardon of St. Jean du Doigt. 

June 26—Grand Prix de) Paris at~ Long- 
champ. J } 

July 4—Opening of International Colonial 
Fair at Bordeaux. 

July 7 to 14—World Polo Championships at 
Vittel. 

July 9, 10—Dedication of the Restored Ca- 
thedral at Rheims. 

July _17—Pardons at Pont L’Abbé and Ros- 


coff. 
July 19 to 24—International. Tennis Cham- 
ionships at Le Touquet; also Aug. 9-15. 
fay 26—Pardon of Saint Anne d’Auray. 
uly 31—Pardon at Fouesnant. 
Aug. 7—Pardon at Le Huelgoat. 


Aug. 15—Pardons at Penmarch, Quimper 
and other towns through Brittany. 

Aug. 21—Pardon at Concarneau. 
Grand Prix at Deauville. 

Aug. 27 to 31—Folklore Festival at Cau- 
terets. 

Aug. 28—Pardon of Saint Anne de la 
Palud. 


GERMANY 


May 15 to 22—Beethoven Music Festival 
at Bonn, 

May 25 to June 19—Exposition at Bremen. 

May 28 to 31—Haydn-Schumann Festival at 
Heidelberg. 

May 28 to June 26—International Handi- 
craft Exposition at Berlin. 

June 3 to 6—Glider Contest at Wasser- 
kuppe. 

June 6—Singing Contest of Chaffinches at 
Benneckenstein (Harz). 

June 7—Goat Auction at Deidesheim. 

June 12, 13—‘“Lamby” Forest Festival at 

. Hanau. 

June 16—Corpus Christi Day Festivals at 
Prien. 

June 29—Talmarkt Fair at Bad Wimpfen 
on the Neckar. 
Baltic Sea Regatta at Travemtinde until 

July 5. 

July 2, 3—Music Festival of German-Aus- 

rian Bands at Burghausen. 

July 9 to 11—“‘‘Pretzel’’ Festival at Speyer. 

July 11—“St. Peter’s and Paul’s End” Pro- 

cession at Munster. 

July 13 to 21—Haydn Festival at Bad 


Ems. 
July 17, 18—‘“‘The Kinderzeche”’ at Dinkels- 
buhl 


July 17 to 23—‘“‘Tanzel”’ Festival at Kauf- 
beuren. . 

July 23 to Aug. 1—Salzburg Festival. 

July 23, 24—Water Polo Contest at Ham- 


urg. ; 
July 24 to Aug. 19—Wagner Festival at 


Bayreuth. 
Music Festival at Munich, continuing to 
Sept. 7. ; 
Aug. 2—Hindenburg Commemoration at 


Tannenberg. 

Aug. 12 to 21—650th Anniversary Celebra- 
tions at Dusseldorf. 

Aug. 13 to 15—Folk Festival at Kassel. 

Aug. 21—‘“‘Chilbi”’? Festival at Waldshut. 

Aug. 25 to Sept. 6—Shooting Match at 
Obergtinzburg. 4 

Aug. 27 to Sept. 4—‘“‘Backfisch” festival at 
Worms. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 3—Opening of British Empire Exhi- 
bition at Glasgow. 

May 6 to 10—International Rotary Con- 
vention at Blackpool. 

May 8 to 13—Feis Ceoil (Music Festival) 
at Dublin. 

May 14—Whitney Cup Final Polo Matches 
at Hurlingham. 

May 19 to 25—“‘Kights’”’ Week at Oxford. 
Royal Naval, Military and Air Force 

Tournament until June 4 at London. 

May 23 to 28—Isle of Wight Music Festival 
at Ryde. ; ; 

May 26—Meeting of the Trade Guilds at 
Carlisle. 

June 1—The Derby at Epsom. 


~ June 3, 4—The Walker Cup Golf Cham- 


pionships at St. Andrews. 

June 6 to 11—“A Masque of Scotland” at 
Linlithgow Palace. 

June 8 to 11, 14 to 18—Military Search- 
light Tattoo at Aldershot. 

June 9—‘‘Trooping the Color’ at London. 

June 14 to 17—Royal Ascot Week. 

June 20 to July 2—Lawn Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Wimbledon. 

June 25 to July 2—Festival at Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

June 27 to July 2—Manchester Historical 
Pageant. 

June 28, 29—Gaelic Festival at Letterkenny, 
County Donegal. 

June 29 to July 2—Royal Regatta at Hen- 
ley-on-Thames. : 

July 4—Open Golf Championship at Deal. 

July 5—Manx Open-air Parliament at St. 
John’s, Isle of Man. 

July 5 to 12—Kurt Jooss School of the 
Dance at Totnes. 

July 17 to 23—Tewksbury Cathedral Festi- 
val. 


July 20, 21—The “Irish Oaks” at the Cur- 
ragh, County Kildare. 

July 26 to 29—Racing at Goodwood. 

July 30 to Aug. 6—Royal Regatta at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight. 

Aug. 1 to 6—Welsh National Eisteddfod at 
Cardiff. 

Aug. 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show. 

Aug. 9—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews. 

Aug. 10—Sheepdog Trials at Aberystwyth. 

Aug. 11—Sheepdog Trials at Rydal, Lake 
District, 

Aug. 12—Grouse Shooting Season Opens. 

Aug. 19, 20—Highland Gathering at In- 
verness, 

Aug. 23—Lochaber Highland Gathering at 
Fort William. 

Aug. 25—Highland Gathering at Portree, 
Isle of Skye. 

Aug. 26, 27—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon. 


HUNGARY 


May 23 to 30 — Eucharistic Congress at 
Budapest. 

May 31 to June 3—‘‘The Pearly Bouquet” 
at Budapest. 

July 23 to Aug. 
ances in Szeged. 

Aug. 14 to 23—St. Stephen’s Festival Week. 


15—QOpen-air Perform- 


ITALY 


May 12 to 16-—Annual Fair of the Littori- 
ale at Bologna. 

May 15—Feast of the “‘Ceri’’ at Gubbio. 

May 16—Festival of the Dove at Orvieto. 

May 16 to 21—Tenth International Congress 
of Chemistry at Rome. 

May 18—Match of the Crossbowmen at 
Gubbio. 

May 27—Festival of the Cricket at Flor- 
ence, 

June 1 to 10—Petrach Week at Arezzo. 

June 4 to 24—Sample Fair at Padua. 
June 7—Festival of the Dove at Orvieto. 
Festival of Monte Vergine at Naples. 
June 16—Corpus Christi Celebrations, espe- 
cially at Assisi, Genzano, and Orvieto. 
June 8—Festival of the “Divino Amore” at 
Rome. 

June 24—The “Calcio” at Florence. 
Feast of St. John at Rome. 

June 26 to July 31—Exhibition of Popular 
Arts at Milan. 

June 29—Feast of St. Peter at Rome. 
July 2—Feast of the Pardon at Assisi. 
The “Palio” at Siena, Also Aug. 16, 
July 13 to 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at 
Palermo, 

July 15, 16—The Procession of the ‘‘Car- 
mine” at Rome. 

July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Ven- 
ice. 

Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome. 

Aug. 10 to 31—International 
graphic Show at the Lido, 
Aug. 14—Procession of the “Cero” at Siena. 

Automobile Racing at Pescara and Me- 


Cinemato- 


rano. : 
Aug. 15—Festival of the Assumption at Or- 
vieto. 


LUXEMBOURG 


June 7—St. Willobrod’s Dancing Festival 
at Echternach. 

Aug. 24—The Schobermesse Tent Fair at 
Luxembourg. 


MEXICO 


May 5—Reenactment of the 
Puebla at Huejotzingo. 

June 16—Juego de los Voladores at Pa- 
pantla, Vera Cruz, 


Battle of 


POLAND 


June 5, 6—Pardons at Czestochowa and 
Lowicz, Bielany and Kamedulow. 

June 12, 13—Pardon at Poczajow (Russian 
Orthodox). 

June 16—Corpus Christi Processions, espe- 
cially at Zlakow, Lowicz and Zakopane. 

June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia. 

Pardon at Wilno. 


July 7 to 9—Horse Fair at Ulaszkowce. 
Aug. 12 to 15—Pardons at Czestochowa, 
Kalwaria, Zebrzydowska and Lowicz. 
Aug. 19—Annual Fair and Pardon of the 

Russian Orthodox Church at Pinsk. 
Aug. 28—Pardons at Poczajow and Zabie. 


SOVIET UNION 


Aug. 1—Opening of All-Union Agricultural 
Exposition at Moscow. 


SWITZERLAND 


May 15—Singing Festival of the Catholic 
Choirs of Switzerland at Lucerne. 

May 21 to 29—Vaudois Wine Fair at 
Vevey. 

Gliding Contests at Berne. 

May 28 to June 6—Camellia Festival and 

Exhibition of Ticino Handicrafts at Lo- 
carno. ‘ 

June 16—Corpus Christi Processions at Fri- 
bourg, Einsiedeln and Appenzell. 

June 19—Religious Processions in the Lot- 
schen Valley. 

June 25, 26—Flower Festival at Geneva. 

June 26—Walking Championship at Lucerne. 

July 1 to 10—Lido Week at Lausanne. 

July 2, 3—Narcissus Festival at Montreux. 
Market and Fair at Bienne. 

July 9 to September 11—Passion Plays at 
Lucerne. 

July 9, 10—Summer Ski Races on Jung- 
fraujoch. " 

July 10 and succeeding Sundays—Open-air 
Performances of ‘William Tell” at Inter- 
laken. 

July 23, 24—International Rowing Regatta 
at Lucerne, 

July 24 to Aug. 9—Festival Plays in the 
Goetheanum, Dornach. 

Aug. 1—Swiss Independence Day Celebra- 
tions. 

Aug, 7—Alpine Festival on Fronalp above 
Brunnen, 

Aug. 13, 14--Horse Fair and Races at 
Saignelégier. 

Aug. 16—Gondola Corso and Yodeling Fes- 
tival at Brunnen. 

Aug. 21—Automobile Races at Berne. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 29—Dance of the ‘‘Moreska” on Kor- 


cula. 
July 3—Festival at the Monastery of St. 
Naum on Lake Ohrid. 
Aug. 14 to 17—Knights’ Tournament Games 
at Sinj. 


UNITED STATES 


May 1—Corn Dance at San Felipe, New 
Mexico. 


May 4, 5—Dogwood Festival at Bristol, 
Tennessee. 
May 6, 7—Golden Jubilee at Pasadena, 
California, 


May 6 to 8—Apple Blossom Festival in 
Ulster County, New York. : 
National Folk Festival in Washington, 

Dec 


Presidio of Monterey Horse Show, Cali- 
fornia. 


May 7, 8—Mother Lode Rodeo, Sonora, 
California. 
May 7—Pirogue Race of the Louisiana 


Swampsmen on Bayou Barataria. 
The Kentucky Derby at Louisville. 
May 9 to June 4—Racing at Belmont Park, 
New York. 
May 11 to 14—Cotton Carnival at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

May 14, 15—Stampede at King City, Cali- 
fornia. 

May 16 to 22—Annual Sportsmen’s Show 
at Spokane, Washington. 

May 27, 28—Bach Festival at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

May 29, 30—Roundup and Gymkhana, Gil- 
roy, California. 

May 30—International Automobile Races at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

June 3 to 5—Rodeo at Visalia, California. 

June 8 to 11—Rose Festival, Portland, Ore- 


gon. 

June 11, 12—Rodeo at Livermore, Cali- 
fornia. 

June 13 to 18—Rhododendron Festival at 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

June 18—Clay Court Tennis Championships 
at River Forest, Illinois. 

June 24—San Juan Day Celebrated Espe- 
cially at San Juan and Acoma, New Mex- 


ico. 

June 25, 26—Pageant and Horse Show at 
San Juan Bautista, California. 

June 25 to July 10—American National 
Glider Contest at Elmira, New York. 

July 3 to 5—Black Hills Roundup at Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. 

Rodeo at Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Reopening of ‘The Lost Colony” at 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina. 

July 11 to 13—National Masonie Conclave 
at Black Camp Gap near Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 

July 14 to 17—California Rodeo at Salinas. 
Corn Dance at Cochiti, New Mexico. 

July 25 to Aug. 27—Racing Season at 
Saratoga, New York. 

July 26 to 30—-Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
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MAINE 


HAS EVERYTHING 


By SALLY BENNETT 


THE other day I dropped in for 
tea with my old friend Jane Moul- 


ton, and found her in a state of sup- 
pressed jitters. That puzzled me, for 
Jane is not only one of the most 
charming women I know, but she’s 
having the time of her life bringing 
But the Moulton 
family, she announced solemnly, was 


up her children. 


about to crack up. 

“We can’t get together on where 
to spend the summer,” she explained 
“Here I am with one husband, four 
ill-assorted children, and one mother 
plus chauffeur. And everybody wants 
something entirely different 
everybody else. 


from 
There’s no spot on 
earth for the Moultons to go with- 
out at least three of the crowd sulk- 
ing. My desk is full of circulars 
from dude ranches and beach hotels 
and golf hotels and smart resorts 
and sanitariums—everything but in- 
I think myself that’s 
the only real solution, nice padded 
cells for the Moultons.” 

So we got into a huddle about the 
family demands. 


sane asylums. 


I must admit they 
didn’t hang together for a minute. 
Henry Senior was firm about top- 
hole golf and a broker’s wire. Henry 


Junior insisted on a dude ranch, 
while Betty, who’s been getting pret- 


tier every one of her eighteen years, 
wanted tennis, dancing and a gay 


young crowd. Young Bill, whose of- 
ficial summer costume is a bathing 
suit, yelled at the ideas of a dude 
ranch or a hotel with a dance-band. 
The baby, who is three, is happy only 
when she has plenty of sand—on a 
beach or in a box, but sand, please. 
As for Jane herself, she wanted pine 
forests, peace and decent sunsets. 
“So far, we’ve got the family split 
at least four ways,” Jane calculated. 
“And mother makes it five. Because 
she needs the sort of massage and 
electro-therapy she’d get in a sana- 
tarium, but won't go to one because 
she’s by no means an invalid. She 
wants agreeable people her own age, 
but detests the ‘old people’ sort of 
place. And you know how she loves 
bridge. 
really excellent rooms and _ service, 


Of course she must have 


because mother knows what’s what. 
And finally, her afternoon drive is 
the joy of her life, and that means 
taking her car and Olaf, who’s driv- 
en her for thirty years. And mother 
worries a lot more about whether 


From both the Mansion House and the Poland Spring House there is a 
splendid panoramic view of hills and lakes—a view which is particularly 
beautiful when the sun is setting. 


Olaf 


than hotel proprietors ever do.” 


is comfortable and contented 


I mulled all this over in my mind 
while I fed the Scottie, Jock, a tid- 
bit and assured him he was the best 
dog on earth—old stuff, but he ate 
it up. Finally I told Jane I saw light 
on the jigsaw puzzle. 

“No kidding?” 
phrase from young Bill’s vocabulary. 

“No kidding. 
lot of factors to consider, you just 
think of something big 
enough to include them all. Think 
of the biggest New England state. 

“You mean Maine of course.” 

“Yes, Maine. That state is like a 
whole country in itself, laid out in 


she borrowed a 
When you’ve got a 


have to 


a princely way with great sweeps of 
country, and pine and fir forests and 
and hills—and 
memorable sunsets, by the way, Jane. 


lakes and streams 
You can’t beat Maine for the grand 
gesture. Now, let’s think of a Maine 
hotel with the grand gesture.” 
“You think,’ Jane said. 


stranger to Maine myself.” 


mllgaal et 


“T’m thinking,” I said, “of what 


For tennis enthusiasts there are plenty of excellent courts at Poland Spring. 


is really a principality. The same 
family has owned and enlarged it 
and run it as a hotel since the days 
of George Washington. Twenty-six 
miles north of Portland, with the 
White Mountains a hundred miles to 
the west, a principality of five thou- 
sand acres of lawns and lakes and 
forests and rolling land, with a cen- 
tral of chateau and smaller 
chatelets, and its own theater and 
church and garages.” 


sort 


“Ts there golf not too far away?” 
Jane asked. 

“The famous Poland Spring 
course,” I said impressively, “encircles 
the hotel in the grand manner we 
were talking about. Henry leaves the 
broker’s wire and steps off the ve- 
randa onto the first tee. He disports 
himself through eighteen holes that 
carry him over greens of creeping 
bent, stretches of fairway that have 
been mowed since the days of Queen 
Victoria, a fine assortment of haz- 
ards, all the gorgeous vistas he will 
take time to notice—and arrives at 
the eighteenth green just a step from | 
the locker rooms in the north wing 
of the hotel. As for Henry Junior, 
he will find a string of mounts, a 
riding master if he wants to improve 
his style, and a maze of bridle paths 
that connect with the big network of 
the Maine Horse Association. So 
much for your Henrys.” 

By this time Jane was hanging on 
my words, so I proceeded to check 


off the three other children. For 
Betty, four temiuis courts kept in 
tournament condition, partners to 


keep her on her toes and famous 
players to watch from the sidelines; 
for evenings a gay young crowd and 
dancing after dinner. For the baby, 
not only a beach with that dazzling 
white sand that is one of Maine’s 
specialties, but a playground with all 
the gadgets little children love. And 


for young Bill the dolphin, every 
aquatic sport he could ask—the three 
lakes below the hotel, the middle one 
equipped with beach club, floats, 
piers, swimming instructor, sailboats, 
canoes, rowboats, to say nothing of 
fishing tackle. I could see Bill hook- 
ing small-mouthed bass and lake 
trout in the nearby lakes and getting 
chummy with the Maine guides and 
going farther afield to Sebago Lake, 
Lake Auburn, Thompson’s Pond or 
Sabbath Day Lake, or exploring the 
wild streams and pools and water- 
falls in the neighborhood. 

“So far, wonderful,” Jane said. 
“But doesn’t it all sound a bit too 
active for mother?” 

“Not a bit. For one thing, your 
mother loves things going on around 
her. And Poland Spring is so huge 
that you can choose any sort of life 
you like. You even have your choice 
of two hotels. Your mother might 
decide not to live in the big Poland 
Spring House, but to settle down in 
the Mansion House. On the whole, 
I think the Mansion House would 
please her most—a rambling old\place 
with fireplaces and low-posted ceil- 
ings. Part of it goes back to the 
days when Old 
launched, and_ the 
started innkeeping. 

“Besides, the therapeutic depart- 
ment is there. She can get anything 
from pine-needle baths to the special- 
ties offered _by European spas. 
There’s a resident physician and a 
trained staff that will carry out any 
régime your mother’s doctor sug- 
gests. She'll find plenty of delightful 
people to play bridge with, a wealth 
of beautiful afternoon drives, the 
non-sectarian All Soul’s Chapel for 
Sunday services, and—wait a min- 
ute, I haven’t forgotten—her mind 
will be at rest about good old Olaf. 
You see, Poland Spring “has the-sort 
their 


Tronsides 
Ricker 


was 
family 


of guests who don’t. switch 
summer hotels or their servants every 


year or so, and so they’ve been wise 
enough to provide excellent quarters 
for chauffeurs and other servants, 
and to throw in amusements and real 
comforts for good measure.” 

“Right down to Olaf, all my wor- 
ries are solved,” Jane cried. 

“But I could go on and on. For 
rainy days, there’s a combination art 
gallery, historical and li- 


brary—a big library with nine thou- 
sand books and the latest periodicals. 
Then there’s the Little Theater, 
which has sound-films twice a week, 
and Francis Cleveland’s “Barnstorm- 
ers” in Broadway plays one night a 
week. There are baseball games 
which you can watch from _ pine- 
shaded bleachers, and regattas and 
bridge tournaments and _ concerts. 
And for you, Jane, there are marvel- 
ous paths for walks. You'll walk 
down pine groves or along the lakes, 
you'll even climb hills to pick blue- 
berries.” 


“What about the 
way?” Jane inquired. 

“You ask me about food in a state 
that is famous for lobster-pounds and 
blueberry muffins and baked sword- 
fish and every known vegetable,” I 
scolded her. “Take my word for it, 
Poland Spring has been feeding hun- 
gry people for a hundred and forty- 
three years, and knows how to cook 
and serve meals. The service, inci- 
dentally, is as smooth as the golf 
greens.” 


“Remember,” Jane said, “that our 
income is neat, but not gaudy.” 


“All right, let’s itemize. A basic 
rate of eight dollars a day, Ameri- 
can plan. Ten dollars a week green 
fees for Henry. Thirty dollars a 
week for saddle horses. So much 
for garage, so much a week for Olaf. 
Not a cent for tennis, water-sports, 
amusements and the famous Poland 
Water. Enormous saving on corners, 
because you've got everything at 
home. And it’s cheap and easy to get 
to. Your mother can drive up from 
Boston in three and a half hours over 
Route One to Portland and then up 
Route 26. If the rest of you come 
by train, it’s overnight from New 
York for $13.50 including Pullman. 
And if any of Henry’s busy friends 
want to dash up by plane, the hotel 


museum 


food, by the 


A maze of bridle paths provides ideal opportunities for horseback 
riding. These paths connect with the big network of the Maine 
Horse Association. 


Maine has twenty-five hundred lakes and five thousand rivers and streams 
for boating, canoeing and fishing. 


will pick them up at the landing 
field.” 

Jane scooped Jock up from the 
hearthrug. “You’re going to Poland 
Spring, Jock,” she informed him. 
“How do you like that?” Jock 


seemed to like the idea tremendously. 
Then Jane turned to me. “By the 
way, where are you going this sum- 
mer?” 

“Don’t be dense,” I said. “I’m go- 
ing to Poland Spring.” 


Poland Spring House, crowning the summit of Ricker Hill, has been a 
landmark for generations of summer visitors. 
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Its warm waters are ideal for swimming and surf-boat riding the year around. 


SHOPPING FLIGHTS TO BERMUDA 


AND HAWAII 


by MILDRED JOHNSON 
Originator of air shopping 


EASTER has an irresistible appeal to 
go places—pleasant, sunny places that bring 
hibernating winter souls back to nature— 
and do things, things that are different and 
jolly. Furthermore, there is no better spring 
tonic than a flight to one of America’s 
beautiful pleasure islands—Hawaii or Ber- 
muda. If you long for English woolens 
or a fragrant lei you may have them in a 
trice—by air. 

Suppose your fancy takes you to Ber- 
muda, eight hundred miles over the blue 
Atlantic, as the seagulls fly. You have a 
choice of flying in Pan American Airways’ 
giant Bermuda Clipper or, on alternating 
days, in the British Imperial Airways’ Cav- 
alier. Leaving the Baltimore air base in 
the morning, you may rest, read, dine or 
wine, play cards or just look and be thrilled 
with the magic of the “flying carpet” that 
lands you safely in Bermuda in five hours. 


Scores of reefs and small islands make the 
approach to Bermuda both by airplane and 
steamer particularly stirring. 


Surf-riding in a canoe is scarcely less exhilarating than surf-boarding. 


Our first stop was in the sweater shops 
on Queen Street, where we revelled in 
English hand-knits of every description, 
ranging from one pound ($5.00 to you) 
up to four. A little further on, in one 
of Bermuda’s largest stores, we found a 
lovely raggy tweed in green and brown, 
beautifully man-tailored in London for 
only 10 guineas—a real buy when you con- 
sider that you save yourself a trip to Eng- 
land. 

Next we found an interesting wood-carv- 
ing shop. It seems that Bermuda has the 
finest red cedar in the world, so we eagerly 
negotiated for miniature replicas of the 
Bermuda Clipper and the Cavalier to be 
carved from native red cedar, for clips and 
pins. Then we pedaled leisurely to Hamil- 
ton’s outlying districts, where we smelled 
the fields of Easter lilies long before we saw 
them. A whole armful of Easter lilies 
cost but a few dollars out in the fields. 
And at the side of the lily farm, there is 
Bermuda’s lone factory, which produces the 
precious lily perfume, costing in the neigh- 
borhood of one pound sterling an ounce. 

Down near the piers, the shell vendors 
brought out their finest wares, incredibly 
dainty shell flowers as cheap as the pro- 
verbial song. We selected a little bouton- 
niére of blue shells in the form of a cluster 
of Bermudianas, the well-known wild 
flower of Bermuda, but there are innumer- 
able other flowers to choose from. 

A few last-minute purchases to tuck in 
the corners of my “Airniter’’ wardrobe bag, 
which brought it up to the 15 kilo (33 


pounds) baggage allowance, including all 
my “shopping finds,” plus 12 pounds of 
wearing apparel for a 3-day trip, and we 
were ready for the return flight the next 
morning. 

If Hawaii beckons, you board one of the 
huge Pacific Clipper planes at Alameda, 
California, any Wednesday afternoon, ar- 
riving at 9:00 A.M. the next morning in 
Honolulu. The wardrobe assembled for 
an Air Shopping trip to Hawaii is basically 
the same as for Bermuda, but with more 
vivid colors and lighter weights. Even 
if the newcomer arrives’ by air, he is still 
met with the traditional lei greeting. We 
found the lei flowers themselves enchanting 
—ginger (spicy) pikake (sweet) and 
plumeria (subtle)—and their scents come 
in perfumes sold right at the airport from 
$1.50 up, in plain bottles or carved wooden 
cases. 

At Waikiki there were more leis—long 
strings of fragrant tube roses and short 
ones of lovely fuschia-colored carnations, 
sold by a delightful flower woman, Moki- 
hana. ; 

King Street is the heart of the shopping 
section and here were Hawaii's native and 
most interesting products—gay little Ha- 
waiian dolls from $1.50 up, ukuleles, koa 
wood novelties, woven straw table mats, 
tapa cloth pretties, buttons and belt buckles, 
hand-carved from cocoanut shells. The 
native hula costumes are also effective, with 
their flower headbands, wristlets, anklets 
and raffia skirts, for $3.00 and $4.00. 

Back at the hotel we found the return 
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Less than twenty per cent of the popula- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands is of pure 
Hawaiian blood. 


flight had been scheduled to take off a few 
hours earlier than usual because of favor- 
able winds. So we bundled our purchases 
hurriedly together, packed our bags and 
returned rather hastily to the Clipper 
Plane—gently floating at dock. 

In no time at all Pearl Harbor was left 
behind and in eighteen hours the Pacific 
Air-Shopping scout was winging her way 
eastward over the United Airlines to 
New York with her bag full of new and 
exciting Air Shopping “finds” from 
Hawaii. 


Hamilton is the principal city and one of the two important seaports in Bermuda. 
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ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


UNFAMILIAR FACTS 


Tattooing was first used by sailors as a 
means of identification in the days when 
family names meant little and few sailors 
could read. 

One of the most useful trees in the 
world is the milk tree which grows in 
Brazil. It bears an edible fruit, its 
trunk yields milk which will stand for 
eight weeks before turning sour and then 
forms a solid white wax which can be 
made into candles; and its timber is val- 
uable for ship and house building. 

The Pavlof volcanoes on the Alaskan 
Peninsula which are obscured by fog 
in daytime can be successfully photo- 
graphed in the light of the midnight sun. 

Chinese junks are painted with an eye 
on each side of the bow so that they 
may see where they are going. Before a 
junk is taken to sea the first time, a 
priest washes its eyes with alcohol to 
give it clear vision. 

Bucharest has installed deaf mutes as 
traffic policemen, thereby successfully 
forestalling any verbal duels with argu- 
mentative offenders. 

The Deal Island lighthouse in Tas- 
mania claims the distinction of being the 
highest lighthouse in the world, and 
stores for the lighthouse keepers and 
their families are hauled up the face of 
the 957-foot cliff by cable. 

Over eight million stamps cover com- 
pletely the interior walls, ceiling and 
furniture of the Rising Sun tavern in 
North Bersted, Sussex, England—a for- 
tune to a philatelist if the stamps had 
not been varnished when pasted on. 

Whistles of all ocean liners are stilled 
when passing the sea-bird sanctuary at 
Percé on the Gaspé Peninsula, for other- 
wise the birds, terrified at a loud blast, 
would upset hundreds of their eggs or 
young into the sea, 

At St. Michael’s church in High 
Wycombe, England, is an ancient key 
about eight inches long hanging by the 
door. The end of the key is made like 
two iron circles one within the other. 
The smaller circle could be taken out 
and was used as a wedding ring by 
couples who could not afford one of their 
own. It was then replaced in the key 
for the next indigent groom. 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; the 
, development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all movements 
that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


STAY AT HOME 
AND SEE THE WORLD 


Americans are at last beginning to re- 
alize that they do not have to go abroad 
to find interesting places to see. Here 
on our own continent is every kind of 
attraction, from the remains of ancient 
civilizations in the Southwest to mod- 
ern dude ranches, the magnificent 
scenery of our National Parks and the 
kaleidoscope of life from Alaska to the 
Gulf of Mexico. This summer “See 
America First” has caught the imagina- 
tion of an increasing number of pros- 
pective travelers, and for their benefit 
we are listing below the places on which 
we have already received our quota of 
literature. In the June issue we shall 
complete the list of places on which we 
shall have booklets next month. Since 
our supply is limited, won’t you send 
only for those circulars covering the 
places you actually intend or hope to 
visit. 

National Parks—a]l 


New Mexico 
Pacific Northwest 


Alaska 
Arizona 
California 


Canadian Rockies Virginia 
Colorado Wisconsin 
Michigan Hawaii 
Minnesota 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
SERVES 


We plan innumerable trips and an- 
swer countless questions and are some- 
times rewarded for our pains by letters 
such as the one from which we quote: 
“You will never know what a help you 
at the Travel Club Headquarters were 
to me. Eight weeks of a joy which I 
shall carry through life, all for $380. 
Thank the staff, please.” 

Won’t you let us help you? 


NEWS 


Carveth Wells, member of our Ad- 
visory Board and author of Panamexico, 
the Club’s Fall selection, has just 
learned that another of his vivid travel 
books, Let’s Do the Mediterranean, is to 
be transcribed into Braille for the Dela- 
ware Chapter of the American Red 
Cross. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


EXHIBITIONS AT 
CLUB HEADQUARTERS 


Beginning April 25 and continuing for 
two weeks there will be an exhibition of 
Philippine handicraft at the National 
Travel Club headquarters at 116 East 
16th Street, New York, to which all 
Club members are cordially invited. 
Wood carving of the Igorots, black coral 
and silver jewelry of the Moros, gay- 
colored plaids from Jolo and other work 
of the islanders will give any members 
who can drop in to the exhibition an 
excellent idea of the crafts of these peo- 
ple. There will also be an exhibit of 
the arts and crafts of Puerto Rico for 
two weeks beginning May 9. 


FLOWER FESTIVALS AND GARDENS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


The Chicago Motor Club deserves a 
vote of thanks from all garden lovers 
for their new edition of “Blossom Time.” 
In this thirty-three page handbook are 
listed by states the approximate time 
when various flowers are in bloom in 
each state, the gardens which are open 
to the public, with price of admission, 
if any, and special garden tours through- 
out the country. Interesting facts about 
the flowers are included in the text and 
there is a complete index by state and 
town. Anyone interested in a particular 
attraction should get in touch with the 
Touring Bureau of the Chicago Motor 
Club for further information. 


MAY MORNING AT OXFORD 


At six o'clock in the morning each 
year on May 1 a great crowd gathers at 
the foot of Magdalen Tower at Oxford 
to welcome in the summer. Standing 
high up on the slatted roof of the tower 
and often concealed by the early morn- 
ing mists from the crowd below, the 
white-robed choir boys sing Te Deum! 
Patrem Colimus, a hymn written by a 
seventeenth century Fellow of the college. 
When the singing is finished Morris 
dancers, their heads garlanded in flow- 
ers, come over Magdalen Bridge and 
dance their way through the city streets. 
This picturesque welcome has been ob- 
served at Oxford since Magdalen Tower 
was erected in the sixteenth century. 
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automobile insurance 
too has been 
“re-styled”’ 

... is your policy up-to-date? 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company was incorporated in 1913. Today 
Hartford automobile insurance policies and 
the service that accompanies them are as 
modern as a 1938 automobile just rolling 
off the assembly line. 


Back of every Hartford contract is a 
company with a nation-wide reputation for 
prompt service and fair dealing as well as 
unquestioned financial strength. This or- 
ganization’s own business policies are the 
best possible guarantee of the permanency 
so essential to a company. writing liability 
insurance and surety bonds. 


Every Hartford policyholder is assured 
of prompt service in 48 states, in Canada 
and Hawaii. Every Hartford automobile 
identification card is an introduction to 


17,000 Hartford agents. 


To reach a Hartford agent anywhere at 
any time, call Western Union and ask for 
his name. 


artford Accident and Indemnity Company 
S - __ Hartford, Connecticut — _ — - 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company, with its more than a century and a quarter of service to the public 
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Hospitality. service. Grand foot 


(and outstanding VALUE) 


- ta All EUROPE 


IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 


SZ « 


tionally roomy. The sky’: 


Both the Cabin and Tourist dining rooms are air-conditioned. 
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'ss.Manhattan ...Washington 


will sail May 18, June 15, July 13 will sail June 1, June 29, July 27 


ACH year, more and more experienced trans- 

Atlantic travelers choose the Manhattan and 
Washington. For, judged by any standards, these 
ships offer exceptional value. Large staterooms, 
acres of deck—every modern comfort and luxury 
from a telephone at your bedside to therapeutic 
baths. You'll enjoy, too, the genuine hospitality 
and thoughtful service for which America’s largest, 
fastest liners are noted. Dance orchestras rank with 
the best ashore, the “talkies” are pre-release. No 
matter how small, each shipboard detail reflects 
skillful planning and years of experience in the fine 
art of “knowing how’. Yet the rates listed at right 
are surprisingly moderate. 


CABIN CLASS: 


186. 


TOURIST: 


‘127... 


Round trip 
reductions. 


Other United States Lines Sailings 
Pres. Harding, May 11, June 8, July 7 
Pres. Roosevelt, May 25, June 22, July 20 

Cabin Class, $141 up 


Also “American One Class” Services weekly 
direct to London—fortnightly to Cobh and 
Liverpool— $105 up: $199.50 up, round trip. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for details. 


UNITED OTATES LINES 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
216 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 665 Market Street, San Francisco 


y 19 King Street, East, Toronto 
Offices in other principal cities 


ON THE ROAD TO LHASA WITH A LIVING GOD 


(Continued from page 10) 


laymen made up the brilliantly color- 
ed procession. Half of these would 
be returning after a few days’ es- 
cort along the trail to Lhasa. The 
other five thousand were to travel 
all the way with him, as his personal 
entourage. 


Though both Jamy Japa and Ahpa 
Ahlo wanted me to ride with them at 
the head of the procession—as_ be- 
fitted an honored guest—I respect- 
fully declined the special honor. I 
wanted motion pictures of this color- 
ful event. Accordingly, I would gal- 
lop on ahead, dismount, set up my 
camera and shoot the procession as 
it passed by. Then, shouldering my 
camera, I would mount again and 


gallop ahead for a shot from some, 


other angle or vantage point. 


And, believe me, I had quite a 
problem on my hands: a heavy movie 
camera over my shoulder with the 
tripod banging my collarbone at each 
bound of my vicious, unmanageable 
little Tibetan pony, whom I tried 
desperately to keep in hand as we 
raced across the gopher-holed valley. 
Then, dismounting again, I rushed to 
the top of some little knoll, while my 
heart pounded like a sledge hammer 
due to the rarified atmosphere in that 
two-miles-above-sea-level valley. 

In the early afternoon we reached 
our first campaign spot,—a huge plain, 
with plenty of good grass for the 
animals to graze upon till morning. 
Tents sprang up/like mushrooms all 
about. There was, nevertheless, a 
definite and set order about that 
camp. Tribes nursing feuds with one 
another were assigned opposite sides 
of the valley to pitch their tents to 
avoid possibility of friction. The 
tents of the higher lamas and privi- 
leged laity were given the more pre- 
ferred positions—in the immediate 
vicinity of the Grand Living Budd- 
ha’s quarters. From a neighboring 
hillside the whole valley presented an 
appearance of an army encampment, 
even to the stacked arms before the 
individual tent openings. 


That evening, after a most de- 
licious meal of rice cakes, boiled 
mutton, jerked venison, sausages, 
sugared pine nuts, and sho (chilled 
curdled Yak-milk—the “icecream” of 
Tibet) we sat watching the yellow 
flicker of the butter lamps and talked 
of many things. 


Somehow, they had known of my 
trip into Tibet the year before. I 
had indeed planned then to visit 
these, my good friends. But at Lan- 
chow I had heard of the presence of 
the Panchen Lama at Kum Bum 
Lamasery, some _ several hundred 
miles to the northward from Lha- 
brang. And because the Panchen 
Lama was a figure of much more 
importance in Tibet than the Jamv 
Japa, I had altered my plans and 
journeyed to Kum Bum instead. 

Digressing a bit, let me clarify the 
relative positions of the Panchen 
Lama, the Dalai Lama—and of Liv- 
ing Buddhas in general in Tibet. 
To begin with, Buddhism is, strictly 
speaking, not a religion. It is in es- 
sence a code of spiritual ethics and 
teaches the negation of all things 
worldly. Perfection in mind, body 
and spirit is the goal oi all true 
Buddhists. And lamaseries (a la- 
masery is a combination of a mon- 
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astery and a university) are es- 
tablished to enable the true Buddhist 
to point all’ his faculties to the ulti- 
mate attainment of this spiritual ideal 


of perfection. 


With one out of every three males 
in Tibet a member of the priesthood 
(estimated from the custom of giv- 
ing at least the first-born boy of 
every family to the Church) one may 
readily appreciate the high im- 
portance attached to things spiritual 
by these, the most religious people in 
the world. 


A very strict course of training, 
that lasts from his entrance into the 
lamasery at the age of four or five, 
to the day he dies—a celibate—is 
prescribed for the lama. He prac- 
tices the most austere of self-abnega- 
tions in an attempt to banish worldly 
desire from both body and soul. And 
when-a lama has at last arrived at 
that state of perfection in mind, body 
and spirit—whether it takes him one 
or a thousand reincarnated lives to 
attain—he is then entitled to Buddha- 
hood (the equivalent perhaps of our 
Sainthood) and may pass into Nir- 
vana, the Buddhistic counterpart of 
our Heaven. 


But, if at this point he should vol- 
untarily decide to return to earth to 
help his less fortunate fellows along 
the difficult path to Buddhahood, he 
is then called an Alakh—a Living 
Buddha. Siddhartha Gautama, the 
Hindu ascetic of noble birth (c. 568- 
488 B.C.) the founder of Buddhism, 
was the first to attain perfection. His 
life has been set up as an example for 
all others to follow, guided by his en- 
lightened teachings. Observe, there- 
fore, that Buddha is not a god, or 
the God, of Buddhism, but merely 
an ideal of saintly perfection—a state 
to which any true Buddhist may 
eventually attain. 


In Tibet, the “Holy Rome” of 
Buddhism, there are many Living 
Buddhas. These are rated in the 
hierarchy of living saints according 
to their spiritual reverence and the 
number of times they are supposed 
to have been reincarnated since their 
attainment of Buddhahood. 


These reincarnations are not 
hereditary. At the very point of death 
of a Living Buddha, his spirit is sup- 
posed to enter the body of a new- 
born babe. A delegation of his inti- 
mate friends and lamasery dignitaries 
then proceeds immediately to search 
for such a child. This search may go 
on for years. In all this time they 
look for some child whose birth had 
been attended by some unusual phen- 
omenon of nature—such as_ trees 
blooming out of season, rain falling 
from a cloudless sky, etc. 


Should there be a question of 
choice between several babes, each 
with equal claims to legitimacy, tests 
are made. Personal articles, such as 
the prayer wheel, rosary and food 
bowl belonging to the former Liv- 
ing Buddha, are placed before the 
candidates—along with duplicate ar- 
ticles. And the infant selecting the 
proper articles from the lot is there- 
upon proclaimed the reincarnation of 
the Living Buddha. For the spirit in 
the reincarnation has “recognized” 
his own articles. 

Church ecclesiarchs then take the 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


F begins tith luggage 


ssmuda bound, your weight allowance is 35 


—an elegant sufficiency 
lia Earhart ‘‘Two-Suiter’’ for men, or the 
wardrobe case for women. These cases hold 
ts, or 6 to 8 dresses and a full array of access- 
for at least a week’s trip. 


mperict 
t to the peak of its 
y little sunhood, it 
create as much stir 
ne idyllic setting of 
Castle Harbour out- 
pool or the famous 
or pool at the St. 
ge, as did its Florida 
iterpart with the 
ky cabana set. 
has a_ well-styled 
maker swim suit be- 
1 a loose beach coat 
varkskin, and it gets 
ame from an adapta- 
of the Bermuda 
-of-arms embroider- 
n gay colors in the 
of little pockets— 
as anything! And 
coat is Neva-Wet 
sssed to protect it 
' the bathing suit 
1 wet. $22.50 com- 


But if you’re flying to 
Hawaii, the allowance 
is 55 lbs. So you use 
Amelia 
“Airniter’”, a larger wardrobe case for men and 
women, that will pack enough for a fortnight. 
$31.50. Exclusive with Macy’s. 


the 


if packed in the 


$24.94 each. 


Earhart 


\\ 


frend 
, 


oF lic 


This luggage is built strictly in accord- 
ance with aeronautical design, combining 
lightness with extreme durability, and is 


covered in a new chevron 


that is richly conservative and very 


British. 
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[ BEACH ENSEMBLE 


” 
To see to it that you have 


fisherman’s luck, on your va- 
cation. It is made of fine 
quality denim and consists of 
short, full-trousered overalls 
that fit with beauty and 
comfort, and a loose, jaunty 
“beer” jacket with—spacious 
pockets on one of which is 
an embroidered flying fish. 
Appropriately enough, it is 
Neva-Wet processed. $14.95 
complete. 


“HAPPY LANDING” 


kerchief is a gay little silk 
affair with planes scattered 
about in various positions of 
flight for those who would 
know the fundamentals of 
flying. It is a 24” scarf— 


large enough to do most any- 
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tweed fabric 


She 


You may depend upon it, 
the ‘PILOT’ tailored 
group will guide you 
right — whether it’s the 
Pilot-shirt, the Pilot-dress 
or the Pilot-culotte 
shown. Made of “Nu- 
bosa’”’ a new washable, 
colorfast nubby Crown 
Tested Spun Rayon, the 
style is adapted from the 
flying crew uniform shirt, 
with the same _ natty 
epaulets on the shoulder, 
a full swing back for 
plenty of action, large 
‘‘sky-map” pockets and 
smartly trimmed with 
little plastic propeller 
buttons, which altogether 
give them a very aero- 
nautical air. In Cloud 
White, Airport Brown, 
Fuselage Gray, Sky Blue 
and Plane Beige, the 
shirt is $2.95, the dress 
$5.95 and the culotte 
$7.50, also in pastels. 
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pLAY SUIT 


For sunny  vaca- 
tions. It is a prac- 
tical all-around 
classic of soft knit- 
ted satin trico in 
the gayest of prints 
of exotic tropical 
flower design, that 
makes you look 
and feel like a 
veritable sunbeam. 
It consists of a 
one-piece play suit 
with blouse pock- 
ets, and a= skirt 
that buttons down 
the front for street 
and spectator- 
wear, and both 
have’ effective 
knitted lastex 
waistbands for un- 
restrained comfort. 


Seal Companions —No matter 
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DARRELL'S ISLAND 
AIRBASE 


where you go, you 
want to take along the lighter-than-air plastic C 
Kits, filled with the new Genell Bliss cosmet 
especially prepared for travel. Little containers jc 
together to form a single kit which gives you ever 
thing you need for a make-up all in-one. Definite 
there should be no ‘‘take-offs’” without them. T 
little one called “‘La Chiquita” is the purse siz 
with five compartments $1.50—the seasoned-tra 
eler size, the “‘Travelaire”’, is made up of 2 oz. j: 
$3.50, the ‘‘Blisskit’, or perfumer is a little | 
containing three cream perfumes of different sce 
$2.00—and a sifter-top powder box with a spi 
proof cover $1.00—the handiest little travel te: 
imaginable! 


It will take you. sailing 
in the height of fashion. 
Of both nautical and 
aeronautical persuasion, 
it is made of soft navy- 
blue gabardine, of Galey 
and Lord quality, with 
amply-cut, well fitting 
slacks and a mess jacket 
with antiqued silver but- 
tons, smartly styled from 
the steward’s uniform on 
the Cavalier Flying boat. 
The pin on the pocket is 
the streamlined insignia 
of the Imperial Airways, 
carved from Bermuda’s 
famous red cedar, $16.95 
complete. 


AIR SHOPPING “FINDS” THAT FLY FRO 
THEIR NATIVE SOURCES 


Flying emblems carved from Bermuda’s famous Red 
Cedar and Hawaii’s cocoanut shells—$1.00. 


Shell boutonnieres from Hawaii and Bermuda—$2.50. 


These AIRLINE FASHIONS may be obtained in leadi 
stores throughout the country, or we will send them 
you directly, and take care of your vacation shopping a 
place in the country—And if you don’t take the trip, v 
can still bring you native gifts from Bermuda and Hawaii 
air. 


AIR SHOPPING HEADQUARTERS 


@ Never before has there been a trans- 
continental train, entirely for economy 
travel, as fine and fast as El Capitan — 
Santa Fe’s gay new streamliner for the 


exclusive use of chair-car patrons. 


It whisks one to and from California 
with the speed of the swiftest de luxe 
hours between 
Chicago and Los Angeles), thus adding 
nearly two full days to a California 


streamliners (just 39% 


vacation... ... 


Beauty and comfort inhabit the stainless 
There are deeply-cushioned 
reclining chairs; large dressing rooms; 
carpeted aisles; broad windows; individ- 


steel cars. 


ual overhead lights; radio. 


El Capitan has a special car 


cious low-cost Fred Harvey meals. 

@ There is but one fare on this 
unique train—the lowest exist- 
ing coach fare plus a small extra 
fare. For example, the total one- 
way fare between Chicago and 
Los Angeles is $44.50; for the 
round trip, only $75! 


So if you budget your travel dollars 
carefully, and want more days on your 


vacation, go west on EI Capitan. 
departs 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 1:30 pm. 
SCOUT= DAILY ECONOMY TRAIN 


@ The Scout — popular transcontinental 
coach and tourist-sleeper economy train 
with no extra fare —departs from Chi- 


cago, Kansas City, and Los Angeles 
every day. 
Swift, spacious, modern, air-condi- 


tioned, the Scout carries a special car 
for women and children; a club car for 
tourist-sleeper passengers; a Fred Harvey 
diner serving delicious 90c-a-day meals 
and provides free porter and 


to all; 
courier-nurse service. 


GRAND CANYON — INDIAN-DETOURS 


@ Throughout the year Santa Fe offers 
through rail service direct to the south rim 
of Grand Canyon; and convenient connec- 
tions with Indian-detours—one-to-three day, 
economical, intimate explorations by motor 
through the unspoiled Spanish-Indian coun- 


try of northern New Mexico. 


Veep 


to one’s California vacation, 
does this gay,new economy train 


CAPITAN 


ONLY 3934-HOUR ALL-CHAIR-CAR TRANSCONTINENTAL STREAMLINER 


for 
women and children, and provides free 
porter and courier-nurse service. And the 
cheery lunch counter-diner serves deli- 


from Chicago Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, 5:45 pm.; from Los Angeles, 


ES 
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T. B. Gallaher, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines 


1172 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send picture folders on El Capitan; 


Scout; [1] Cali- 


fornia; [) Grand Canyon; (J 


Indian-detours; 


1938 IS A SANTA FE YEAR 


fares from 


ON THE ROAD TO LHASA WITH A LIVING GOD 


(Continued from page 48) 


child in hand and bring him up in 
the strictest of seclusion. He sees 
little or nothing of the outer world— 
which might contaminate his holiness. 
Even his parents regard him apart— 
as not of their own flesh and blood, 
but a living saint, indeed—and are 
permitted to visit him only at rare 
intervals. More often than not these 
infant reincarnations are of extreme- 
ly humble birth—a good sign, for 
humility is a special virtue in Budd- 
hism. 

There is a slight variation in the 
procedure for determining the rein- 
carnation of a deceased Dalai or 
Panchen Lama—the ranking Living 
Buddhas in the hierarchy. The names 
of the selected last three of the can- 
didates are written upon bits of rice 
paper which are rolled up in little 
balls of tsamba (a dough made from 
roasted barley flour, butter and tea) 
and placed in a golden urn. An im- 
pressive chanting session is held, at 
the conclusion of which one of the 
little balls is picked out with a pair 
of silver-tipped chopsticks. 


Now, the Panchen Lama had been 
a self-imposed exile in China since 
1924 because he would not fall into 
line with certain pro-British political 
ideas fostered by the late Thirteenth 
Dalai Lama, with whom, according to 
the ancient Tibetan scriptures, the 
Panchen Lama was entitled to rule 
jointly over Tibet and all Buddhism. 
The ensuing years he had spent in 
China, principally in Mongolian la- 
maseries, in peaceful retirement and 
meditation. 


With the death of the Dalai Lama 
in December 1933, the way was 
opened for the return of the Panchen 
Lama to Lhasa; where, if he so 
wished, he might add the temporal 
rulership of Tibet to his already rec- 
ognized spiritual rulership—or con- 
tinue to Shigatse and his own la- 
masery at Tashilhumpo and retire to 
the cloistered seclusion of his sacred 
library and prayers. 

But, unfortunately, the decision for 
the Panchen Lama was not so simple 
as all that. As spiritual head of 
Buddhism—the religion of perhaps 
one-third of the peoples of this earth 
—he possessed a most powerful 
spiritual dominance over many mil- 
lions who regarded him as a Living 
God. And ambitious foreign powers 
appreciated readily that this spiritual 
dominance might easily be translated 
into political dominance. 


With Russia, China and Japan 
rivaling one another for supremacy 
in Mongolia, whose peoples were as 
intensely Buddhistic as the Tibetans 
themselves, and Great Britain con- 
cerned with keeping Tibet a political 
No-Man’s-Land, to remove the threat 
of invasion from her Indian border, 
each of these Powers were naturally 
much concerned with the personal 
political sentiments of the Panchen 
Lama, on the possibility that he 
might be persuaded to use his pres- 
tige in their particular favor. 


The Panchen Lama, however, knew 
very well that the moment he was 
suspected of leaning one way or the 
other he would make enemies of the 
other powers, who might stop at 
nothing to remove him and his in- 
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fluence from the political scene. 


“The Panchen Rimpoche is now at 
Jyekundo,” offered the Jamv Japa. 
“Tf he has not already left there our 
caravans will join and we will travel 
to Lhasa together. Now, don’t you 
think you had better change your 
mind and staywith us?” 

I smiled, “You’re making it ex- 
tremely difficult for me to hold to 
my decision.” 

“Well, then,” he continued, “tell us 
about your meeting with His Emi- 
nence last year.” 


And so for pipe-load after pipe- 
load I went on about my meeting 
with the Panchen Lama. 

I began by telling them how im- 
portant a factor he was in Far East- 
ern political affairs, regardless of his 
personal volition. And interposed 
a hint of what the Jamy Japa him- 
self might anticipate should he be- 
come any more powerful than he 
now was. 


The Panchen Lama I had found 
was fully aware of the dilemma in 
which he had been unwillingly placed. 
He knew also that serious physical 
danger threatened should any of the 
rival powers become even suspicious 
of political intrigues. 

He had been, therefore, more than 
pleased to receive me—a _ neutral 
American from a land 10,000 miles 
distant, whose peoples, as he quaint- 
ly put it, by virtue of their geographi- 
cal position, could surely have no 
“political knives to sharpen.” Would 
I please tell the outer world through 
the medium of my writings and my 
lecturing that he was essentially a 
man of religion. He wanted nothing 
of political entanglements — wasn’t 
even interested in any of the great 
and generous rewards held in pros- 
pect. He would have it affirmed that 
as spiritual head of Buddhism he was 
looked up to as the ideal of self- 
abnegation, renouncing all things 
worldly for the all-important spiritual 
entities. 


And I had come away from my 
interview with him with a feeling 
of sadness and almost pity for this 
poor simple-souled fifty-six-year-old, 
alone, bewildered and uncomprehend- 
ing in the very midst of a vicious 
political Asiatic intrigue. 


(The Panchen Lama died on No- 
vember 30, 1937, from a mysterious 
illness. ) 


Having shot my limited supply of 
motion picture film after a few days, 
I prepared to take my regretfu! leave 
of the pilgrim caravan. The Jamv 
Japa again begged me to travel with 
him to Lhasa. But I knew better 
than to place in jeopardy our valued 
friendship by straining it. You see, 
there was the matter, too, of “face.” 
I would have lost “face” to accept 
too freely of his charity—food, tents, 
animals and special clothing—unself- 
ishly sincere as I knew it to be 
offered. 


So I took my reluctant departure 
of him and his brother, after sug- 
gesting that we might meet again in 
Lhasa; for I had planned to return, 
after the current lecture season, and 
make a try for Lhasa from the south 
through India. 


CALIFORNIA’ 


2 DAYLIGHT SCENIC ROUTES 
VIA ROYAL CORGE | 
on MOFFAT TUNNEL 


Thru spectacular Royal Gorge, over 
the top o’ the world at Tennessee Pass, 
guarded by snow-crested, sky - piercing 
peaks! From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Slope, under the Continental Divide, via 
Moffat Tunnel Scenic Shortcut! Beautiful, 
‘romantic Colorado River Canyon on both 
routes. 


Leave St. Louis any day at 4:10 p.m. 
for an unforgettable trip on the luxurious, 
air-conditioned i: 


SCENIC [IMITED 


Low Vacation Fares on through stand- 
ard Pullmans and de luxe coaches (or 
tourist Pullmans from Kansas City). Mod- 
erately priced dining car meals — piping 
hot economy meals served at coach and 


tourist car seats. 


The nation’s greatest travel value 
.. the Scenic Way across America! 


Pp. J. NEFF, Ass’t Chief Traffic Officer 
Missouri Pacific Lines, 
1620 Missouri Pacific Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Please send free illustrated literature. 


MOFFAT 
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RIVER CITY ~—= 
CANYON ROYAL GORGE 


What are the places you d 


like to visit in.-- 


p, SCOTLAND 
nd WALES? 


ENGLAN 
IRELAND 4 


First, mighty London, the center of all. Shakespeare’s Stratford-on- 
Avon. George Washington’s ancestral manor in Northampton. 
William Penn’s family home at Stoke Poges—breath-taking names 
that go straight to America’s heart. Stonehenge’s dawn-age mono- 
liths. Canterbury’s stately towers. Rochester, York, Durham, Dart- 
mouth, Birmingham, Dover, Plymouth, Portland, Bangor, Boston— 
names that echo in American ears. Cornwall, ancient and sea-torn. 
Nottingham of Robin Hood. Caernarvon Castle and the Marches 
of Wales. 


Scotland — Edinburgh, Holyrood — Stirling Castle, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Abbotsford and Melrose. Rob Roy’s Loch Lomond. Bobby 
Burns’ Ayrshire. Busy Glasgow and its Empire Exhibition. St. An- 
drews and Gleneagles, sacred mecca for golfers. 

Ireland—Emerald Gem, Dublin, Belfast—where the old and new 
mingle amazingly. Armagh, Erin’s “Eternal City”. Blarney Castle. 
Killarney. St. Patrick’s sacred haunts. 

Read these names and add scores of your own—all reached easily 
and economically by rail. Begin to plan your trip now. Write Dept. 
410 for beautifully pictured, vividly written booklets that will route 
you from everywhere to everywhere in the British Isles and beyond— 
to the continent by such famous ports as Dover, Folkestone and 


Harwich. 


C. M. TURNER, General Trafic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 West 
49th St.), New York, L. T. Jones, Middle West Representative, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 


412 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal., or your own Tourist Agent. 


KANSAS 
CITY ST.LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 
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ROUND THE 


WORLD 


via INDIA, CEYLON, 
AUSTRALIA 


USING GREAT 
MODERN SHIPS OF 


P.O 


Follow the route of romance 
...the route pioneered by the 
steamers of P&O a full cen- 
tury ago! *914 gives you 
complete Around The World 
transportation, withTop Class 
throughout... you can have 
Tourist Class on the Atlantic 
and in one of the superb new 
23,500-ton P&O vessels from 
Londonto AustraliaviaEgypt, 
India and Ceylon—also Cabin 
Class on the Pacific and rail 
across North America — for 


AS LOW AS 5564! 


Summer Cruises—P & O liners also 
offer the perfect complement toa 
European tour... short cruises from 
England to Northern Capitals, North 
Cape, the Mediterranean. Rates as 
low as $115 for 14-day cruises. 


Regular Services —from England to 
Egypt, Sudan, Iranian Gulf, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Straits Settlements, 
China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
East and South Africa. 


Through bookings byyour local agentor 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 
GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 
FOR 100 YEARS 


P.O 


PENINSULAR 
AND ORIENTAL AND 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 
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MAYA VENDORS OF GUATEMALA 
(Continued from page 15) 


arrests or confiscations of personal 
property as security. When ap- 
praisals are made, no one wants to 
admit that his stock of goods is 
worth anything, and if much has 
been sold before the collector ar- 
rives, it was just a “light load to 
begin with.” A thankless job for 
the tax deputies! 

Many periodic fairs, especially 
those that celebrate such religious 
events as the Lenten season and local 
patron saints’ days, are attended by 
multitudes two or three times in 
excess of the ordinary market crowd. 
These are gala festivals indeed; as 
the native invariably says, “muy 
alegre.’ To  Solola during the 
Semana de Dolores fair, merchants 
bring quantities of dried shrimp and 
large dried fish caught in Tapachula, 
Mexico, and Tahuesco on the Pacific 
shore of Guatemala. Roast alliga- 
tors and garfish are special delica- 
cies also commonly seen during Len- 
ten fairs. Truckloads of chile are 
brought in from Asuncién Mita, near 
the border of El Salvador, and like 
quantities of honey in five-gallon 
tins are trucked from the Antigua 
region, near the Guatemala capital. 
Abundant greenery from lowland 
jungles decorates many markets on 
Palm Sunday, when glossy fronds, 
creamy white flowers, and bright red 
berry sprays fill a constant demand. 

Greatest of Guatemala fairs is 
that of Esquipulas, in January. 
Thither go thousands of devout In- 
dians and alert traders from many 
parts of Central America in pil- 
grimages to do homage to the Black 
Christ. The sight of a group of 
these natives filing through a dark 
forest at dusk, singing as they go, 
their yellow, pitch-pine torches flick- 
ering and smoking, is unforgettable. 


As has been said Solola is but one 
of many towns in highland Guate- 
mala where large and important 
markets are held at least once a 
week, To the Quezaltenango market, 
enclosed under a great shed, come as 
many vendors every day as there are 
in Solola on Fridays alone. San 
Francisco el Alto has a Friday 
market equal in size to the two men- 
tioned above, and notable for the 
quantities of blankets and woolens 
from nearby Momostenango, garlic 
from Aguacatan, some seventy-five 
miles to the north, and great num- 
bers of sheep and baby pigs. 


The visitor to this market is in- 
variably greeted with choruses of 
bleats and squeals. Like all the com- 
modities already enumerated, pigs 
are bought here largely by whole- 
salers who resell them elsewhere. 
These men, coming mainly from San 
Francisco la Union, drive bunches 
of sixty to a hundred little porkers 
as far as fifty miles to lowland 
markets, especially Mazatenango, 
Cuyotenango and Retalhuleu. In the 
high country there is but one corn 
harvest a year, whereas there are 
two harvests in the warm and rainy 
lowlands. Hence, the movement of 


animals, cattle as well as pigs, to 
coastal markets, in country where the 
fattening process is more economical. 
When ready for the butcher, live- 
stock frequently is driven into the 
highlands from the tierra caliente. 

Some pig drivers with true native 
ingenuity have solved the problem 
of protecting fat animals from hoof 
wear-and-tear by equipping them 
with little rawhide sandals. I once 
saw a herd so attired coming into 
market near Quezaltenango. Though 
they were rolling with fat, their two 
drivers had prodded them over the 
trail from Soloma, nearly a hun- 
dred miles to the north, and across 
the eleven thousand foot Cuchu- 
matanes mountains. \ 

In many respects, the most beauti- 
ful of all the Guatemala markets is 
that of Santiago Atitlan, attended 
almost solely by local women. The 
effect of several hundred of them, 
all wearing bright red skirts and 
headbands and white hwuipiles is in- 
deed striking. 

Even more so than markets, native 
crafts are to be found mostly in the 
highlands. Certain towns specialize 
in weaving, others in pottery making, 
the fashioning of tripod corn-grind- 
ing stones, the burning of lime, or 
the making of reed mats, baskets, 
hats and other articles. This regional 
specialization, industrial as well as 
agricultural, emphasizes the signifi- 
cance of markets in satisfying diver- 
sifed supplies and demands. 

There are a number of big markets 
in the coastal lowlands. 

In these markets there is the fra- 
grance of pineapples and _ other 
tropical fruits piled high in lowland 
plazas. From December to Febru- 
ary, hundreds of live iguanas are 
sold for their delicate meat (which 
belies their fierce demeanor), lending 
the bizarre aspect of prehistoric 
monsters. Yet, generally speaking, 
the markets of the coast are far less 
picturesque than those of the high 
country, for they are frequently en- 
closed as protection against heavy 
rains, and the costumes of the In- 
dians are not so colorful as those 
of the Altos. An exception to this 
is seen in Chicacao, where the bril- 
liant hues of the Atitec dress, scarlet 
and white, with purple and orange 
stripes and designs, are freely 
splashed through the mottled 
shadows of spreading almendra trees. 

The market place still has its pre- 
Columbian réle as the center of in- 
terest in the life of Guatemala In- 
dians. Silver and copper have re- 
placed cacao and sea shells as money, 
and the European has introduced 
sugar, bananas, rice, coffee, and tem- 
perate vegetables to fill the Indians’ 
cacastes, and livestock for meat, 
wool and leather. But the primitive 
zeal for trading continues unabated 
among the modern Maya. To hit 
the trail with a load of corn or fruit, 
a coffee pot and cup, a mess of beans 
and corn mash, a reed mat and a 
blanket, and to head for a muy 
alegre market, that is the life! 
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Ta vel 
by Rooks 


You who are planning trips 
can triple the scope and the 
value of your itinerary by read- 
ing current books on the coun- 
tries you will visit. Here are 
some examples: 


Austria 


Vienna: The Image of a 


Culture In Decline. 
by Edward Crankshaw 


An intimate and informed 
portrait of the capital 
which, more than any 
other, is a monument to a 
dying culture. $3.00. 


Russia 


Laughing Odyssey 
by Eileen Bigland 


The humorous, often racy 
account of @ summer va- 
cation devoted to meeting 
the real Russian in his 
home. $2.50. 


Guatemala 


Notes on a Drum 
by Jos. Henry Jackson 


All the quaintness and 
color of this new tourist 
Mecca captured in glow- 
ing text by the author of 
"Mexican Interlude”. 


$3.00. 


We have books relating 
to every land under the 
sun. A postcard inquiry 
will bring full descrip- 
tions. 


The 


Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


& ee ss a Sn fiom: 
L’Oust, purling to the Loire, soothes the time-worn stones of Josselin... one of France’s 


Chateaux of Enchantment 


Wrapped in dreams, myriad fairy-tale castles toss their turrets to the blue sky 
of France. s¥ From Brittany to Burgundy, from Picardy to the Pyrenees you’ll 
find these Citadels of Romance... glowing pages of a picture-book yesterday. 
sf Step within... let the silence surge softly backward to days when Romance 
strode boldly ... to death or glory. *¢ Heart-throbs mark time while Josselin 
is traded for de Clisson’s life ... and Normandy’s pale rose D’O screens the 
machinations of Isabeau de Baviere. %% Follow the Loire...see fabulous 
chateaux clustered as thick as grapes... Langeais, wedding-place of shrewd, 
15-year-old Anne of Brittany to Charles VIII... Loches, rich with memories 
of Agnes Sorel whose tomb calls upon God, Apollo, Diana and Isis... 
Chenonceaux, the ‘“‘Woman’s Castle”, cherished by ruthless Diane de Poitiers 
... Blois, through whose fragrant roses, lively Eleanor de Aquitaine fled 
Thibault’s courtship ... Chambord, colossal caprice of Francis I 

Chaumont, where Ruggieri interpreted the stars for Catherine de Medici. 


Everywhere throughout this land of vivid history, of romance forever new, 


Modern Luxurious Railway Service 


The favorable exchange rate keeps railroad and hotel tariffs invitingly low. 


Across the Gironde lies La Brede, surprising as those ‘Persian Letters” which 
Montesquieu wrote here. $¥ At Pau’s Chateau a new-born king sips wine... 
it’s Henry of Navarre. *# Eastward, magnificent Carcassonne vibrates with tales 
of Romans, Goths, Visigoths and a 13th Century Court of Love... while at 
Avignon the French Pontiffs are busy erecting the Palace of the Popes. * 
Beckoning and irresistible, Ile de France urges you on... to Chantilly, guarding 
Clouet’s priceless portraits... Versailles, pronouncing Louis XIV’s passion for sym- 
metry... Fontainebleau, furious with luxury, cherishing its paving stones worn 
by the feet of kings... and the NEW Paris... startlingly changed, gayer than 
ever. %¢ Ask your local travel agent for an itinerary of the Chateaux of France. 


THIS ae Mle fornic VACATION 


...the traditional one of 
gardens, palms and out- 
door sports, orange groves 
and tropic isles, historic 
Spanish Missions, exotic 
fruits and flowers, breeze- 
cooled summer nights and 
rainless days, all the things 
you’ve read about... 


Highest U.S. peaks, 200 miles of sea- 
shore typify contrasting kinds of out- 
door fun. 


Behind the scenes in Amer- 
ica’s new entertainment 
capital! Microphones, 
kliegs and previews. Artists, 
writers, composers. Stars 
at night clubs, cafes, sym- 
phonies and championship 
sports events. 


Celebrities on every hand, national net- 
work broadcasts and world premieres. 


SEE IT ALL IN 2 WEEKS AT LOW COST. This summer, get acquainted 
with Southern California’s varied fun, its interesting industries and famed 
resorts like Pasadena, Hollywood, Beverly Hills, Long Beach, Glendale, 
Santa Monica, Pomona and others in Los Angeles County and its neigh- 
bors. Even from New York it’s just overnight by plane, 2% to 3 days by 
train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage. And vacation costs here average 22.8% un- 
der those of 20 other leading U.S. resorts. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner —This 80-page Official Guide Book— 
widely acclaimed by travel experts—plans your trip for you from start to 
finish: what to see and do, how to get here, time required, itemized cost 
schedules, plus over 100 photographs, maps, etc... . authentic facts avail- 
able only through this non-profit community organization. Coupon brings 
it FREE by return mail. 


prtteeeess MAIL COUPON TODAY:-.-------- 


All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Dept. 5-S, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California 
vacation. Also send free routing by O auto, 
Orail, O plane, O bus. Also send free book- 
lets about counties checked: O Los Angeles, 
O Orange, O Riverside, O Santa Barbara, 
O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, O San 


When you arrive, be sure to : 
Come to California for a glorious : Bernardino, O Ventura, O Kern. 


visit our new Official Informa- 
tion Bureau, 505 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles, for expert help in 
getting the most enjoyment out 
of your stay here. FREE, of course. 


vacation. Advise anyone not to 
come seeking employment, lest he 
be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


Name = — 


State = ——— * 
( Please print name and address ) 


All-Year Club of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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COUNTRY 


@ The friendly dude ranches of 
Wyoming and Montana are 
ready to make this summet’s 
vacation one to be long remem- 
bered. Whether you come out 
in May or as late as September, 
you'll find the welcome mat out 
anda glorious time awaiting you. 


@ Western ponies are ready to 
take you through cool, green 
valleys; across the vast plains; 
through virgin forests and deep 
canyons or high into the moun- 
tain wilderness of the Big Horns 
or the Absarokas. Hike, camp 
and fish some of the finest trout 
waters in the world. All these 
vacation thrills, and more, with 
a background of real ranch life. 


@ So come out to a dude ranch 
this summer—out where “boots 
and saddles” is reality rather 
than song—where days are 
cloudless and nights are cooland 
crisp—where the fast. pace of 
the city is lost in the refreshing 
diversions of the great outdoors. 


Go Burlington 
@ Let one of the Burlington’s 
luxurious, air-conditioned flyers 
take you to the dude ranch 
you choose. 


@ Leave Chicago aboard the 
ARISTOCRAT any morning — 
you'll be at your dude ranch in 
the Big Horns the next evening; 
or the NORTH COAST LIMITED 
takes you to Cody, gateway to 
the “Buffalo Bill” dude ranch 
country, in only 37 hours. Or, 
ride the Denver Zephyr to 
Denver—just overnight. Spend 
a full sightseeing day there and 
arrive in Cody the next morning. 


Mail Coupon 
for 
free booklet 


Burlington 


Burlington Travel Bureau 


Room 1532, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your free, illustrated booklet which 
gives descriptive information about Dude Ranches. 


WILNO --- STORM CENTER OF EASTERN POLAND 


(Continued from page 27) 


ereignty of the city to Lithuania, 
although they did not evacuate it 
until they suffered one more defeat 
at the hands of Poland. The dispute 
over control again came to a head. 
The League of Nations suggested in 
solution a plebiscite within the dis- 
trict. Meanwhile the Polish general, 
Zeligowski, a Lithuanian-Pole him- 
self, seized Wilno ostensibly on his 
own initiative but as it after de- 
veloped, with the secret approval of 
Pilsudski; he then formed the small 
state of Central Lithuania which 
avowedly was friendly to union with 
Poland. A year or more later an elec- 
tion was held in Central Lithuania; 
the result was a clear majority for a 
parliamentary delegation favorable to 
the miniature state’s incorporation in- 
to the Polish Republic. Against the 
protests of the Lithuanian government 
Poland in this fashion assumed con- 
trol of the Wilno territory. The 
Lithuanians proved to be irrecon- 
cilable, refusing even to have or- 
dinary diplomatic relations with their 
neighbor. For years the border was 
closed, the roads barred and no di- 
rect postal service was carried on be- 
tween the two states. 

Eighteen years of animosity and 
suspicion between Poland and Lith- 
tania reached a dramatic climax in 
March of this year, when Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz assembled more than 
fifty thousand troops along the 
Lithuanian frontier. Thereupon For- 
eign Minister Joseph Beck issued an 
ultimatum to the president of Lithu- 
ania, demanding among other things 
that the closed frontier between the 
two countries be opened, that diplo- 
matic relations be resumed and that 
railway, mail and telegraph connec- 
tions be reestablished. In the face of 
this military threat, Lithuania with 
its army of about 22,000 soldiers 
thought it wise to comply with the 
wishes of the Polish government. 

We had heard of a remarkable col- 
lection of mummies in the crypt of 
the ‘Church of the Holy Spirit, which 
was part of a Dominican monastery 
founded in 1597. In the gloomy crypt 
reached by a stone staircase in the 
old monastery yard, we were brought 
face to face with a multitude of the 
mummified bodies and skeletons of 
saints and sinners who had departed 
this life hundreds of years ago. 
These bodies had once reposed in 
orderly array in their coffins within 
the church’s catacombs. But now they 
were ranged in complete disarray in 
the gloom of the underground vault- 
ing. Such disregard of the sanctity 
of the dead is one more charge laid 
against the inhumanity of the Rus- 
sians; for long before the World 
War, in one of the sporadic out- 
breaks of Polish revolutionary ac- 
tivity, political prisoners were ar- 
rested in such numbers as to tax the 
maximum ‘facilities of the city pris- 
ons. The Dominican crypt—large, 
roomy, well underground and suitably 
dark—appealed to the Muscovite 
overlords as better quarters for the 
living than as a resting place for the 
dead. The coffins were therefore re- 
moved and placed in ranks on the 
unpaved floor of the rough vaulted 
cellar. However, the wood of the 
coffins, weakened from age, was un- 
able to stand the strain of removal. 


As a result many of the coffins 
opened up and exposed the corpses, 
which were in a surprising state of 
preservation. Space in the cellars evi- 
dently gave out as, with more prison 
room needed, the crypt continued to 
disgorge its silent inhabitants. Ob- 
viously the Russian authorities were 
too indifferent to the welfare of the 
long departed to construct shelves 
against the walls to accommodate the 
inflow of coffins. Selecting therefore 
a deep recess in the vaulting they 
removed the bodies from their coffins 
and unceremoniously tossed them in 
heaps into this dark opening. There 
they remain today, literally hundreds 
of them, mostly unadorned skeletons 
now, lying chaotically in a gigantic 
mound; those on the top have as- 
sumed fantastic postures, their heads, 
arms, legs, hands and feet protrud- 
ing at all angles in gruesome array. 

The bodies which have been per- 
mitted to remain in their coffins are 
well mummified and many of them 
are identifiable as to age and rank. 
In addition to the mummies many 
curious relics are on display: cen- 
tury-old clothing of priests and nuns, 
boots from the feet of Napoleon’s 
soldiers who had died on the retreat 
from Moscow, miscellaneous articles 
which had been found in the rubble 
of the underground burial vault. 

The boots and equipment of Na- 
poleon’s grenadiers brought vividly 
before us the modest yet poignant 
part played’ by Wilno in the over- 
whelming drama of the conqueror’s 
empire. Many cities had known Na- 
poleon in his hour of glory, but Wil- 
no caught a fleeting glimpse of him 
both in the plenitude of his glory and 
in the humiliation of \his defeat. In 
1812, at the opening of his ill-fated 
Russian campaign, Napoleon selected 
the line of the Niemen River as his 
base of operations, making Wilno, 
which lay at the intersection of the 
roads between Konigsberg, Warsaw, 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, the 
strategic center of the French lines. 

Arriving at the head of the Grand 
Army on June 28, 1812, he took up 
his quarters in the Bishop’s Palace, 
now known as the Palace of the Re- 
public. The palace is.a low edifice of 
ample proportions painted a cheerful 
yellow, a quadrangle with a large 
garden. It has no magnificence, al- 
though it is large, roomy and com- 
fortable. In late years it was the resi- 
dence of Marshal Pilsudski on his 
frequent visits to Wilno, the home 
of his youth. 

The citizens of Wilno, in those 
early days of the nineteenth century, 
gave a cordial welcome to the Em- 
peror because the people of Poland 
hailed him as a deliverer. He had 
made them many lavish promises in 
exchange for their heavy contribu- 
tions of men to his legions. While 
he had sacrificed their national inter- 
ests to political expediency, at least 
he had set up the Duchy of Warsaw, 
which seemed a harbinger of better 
things to come. The Duchy was 
limited in size and headed by a Sax- 
on ruler, but the ever-sanguine Poles 
envisaged a completely reconstructed 
Poland when the alignment of Eu- 
rope should be complete. In the en- 
thusiasm of their brightened hopes 
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SOVIET UNION -- Crack ex- 
press Wagon-Lit fromParis 
through to Moscowe Maybe 
the steamer from Hay's 
Wharf at London Bridge via 
Baltic to Leningrad. Fine 
hotels, good service, ex— 
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eSting trips if time: Down 
the Volga River —- Rostov, 
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NO EUROPEAN HOLIDAY 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 
A CRUISE BY 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s most delightful Cruising Liner. 
Made even more charming by the quiet 
luxurious comfort of the two new public rooms 
recently added. 


From year’s end to year’s end there 
are holiday cruises long or short by 
this luxurious liner—still more at- 
tractive this year with added ac- 
commodation. The choice is un- 
paralleled. 


You can sail up the fjords of Nor- 
way, visit Iceland, the Baltic, the 
Land of the Midnight Sun—or you 
can bask in the colourful ports of the Blue Mediterranean—or pay 
a swift visit to Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land. 
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;BLUE STAR LINE||| 
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FESTIVAL— 5 Be len 
PRAGUE health or pleasure, you will enjoy this glori- 
Juneand July ous demoeratic land. Visit Prague with its wealth 


of medieval and modern architecture. Spend pleas- 
ant days at the resorts stretching along the southern 
slopes of the High Tatras. Or, gain renewed vigor 
at world famous spas, many equipped with luxurious 
hotels and modern treatment facilities. 

Fifty per cent reduction in rail fares on stays that 
exceed six days. 


See your travel agent for complete data 
including costs or write for Booklet T-5. 
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SEAWAY 


SAIL THE SHORT “GREAT CIRCLE” ROUTE 
BY THE BEAUTIFUL ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Compare the route, compare 
the prices, compare the ships! 
Then you'll know why more 
than 60,000 wise travellers last 
year chose the “39% Less 
Ocean” route. It’s the other 


way to Europe... with big, spa- 
cious liners and 1,000 miles of 
sheltered water before you reach 
the ocean. Just imagine having 
scenery en route to Europe... 
and only 3 to 4 days open sea! 


Test These Figures Against Your Summer Travel Budget 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


Dozens of itineraries are yours via the big Canadian 
Pacific liners. Here are typical travel bargains: 


28-DAY TOURS—4 countries. Visit- 
ing Great Britain, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. All expenses... 
steamship, hotel, rail included. 
Tourist Class, $393 up. 


28-DAY TOURS—6 countries. A 
“grand tour” of England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, 
Switzerland. All expenses, Tourist 
Class,$493 up. Third Class,$418 up. 


“Empress of Britain’ and 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN .. . largest and 
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to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
CABIN CLASS 
$240 (With Bath) $228 (Minimum) 
TOURIST $135.50 THIRD $98 


THE FOUR “DUCHESSES”... Duchess 
of Atholl, Duchess of Bedford, 
Duchess of Richmond, Duchess of 
York ... from Montreal and Qué- 
bec every Friday throughout the 
season... April 29; May 6, 13, 20, 
Ze Vune rs lO. 24" uly 1, Sy 
15, 29... to British and Conti- 
nental ports. 
CABIN CLASS 
$182 (With Bath) $165 (Minimum) 
TOURIST $122.50 THIRD $93.50 


Chateau Frontenac, Québec 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA . . . from 
New York April 24 including 2 
days at Québec .. . from Québec 
April 30; May 28; June 15; July 
1,19...to Cherbourg and South- 
ampton. 
CABIN CLASS 

$182 (With Bath) $165 (Minimum) 

TOURIST $122.50 THIRD $93.50 


THE “MONT” SHIPS... Montcalm, 
Montclare, Montrose . . . from 
Montreal and Québec May 11, 20; 
June 3; July 2, 23... to Great 
Britain and the Continent. 
CABIN CLASS 
$156 (With Bath) $141 (Minimum) 
TOURIST $117.50 THIRD $91 


All prices are minimum fares; 
slightly higher during the Summer 
Season. Round-trip reductions. 
Special rates for teachers 
on sabbatical leave. 


SAIL FROM MONTREAL OR QUEBEC 


Fast trains to Canadian Pacific 
terminals relieve you of all trou- 
blesome baggage transfer. Your 
luggage is routed direct to the 
ship. Or motor through lovely 
French-Canada, right to the wharf. 
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..FOR A GLORIOUS 
1938 VACATION! 


There’s glamour out in America’s 
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spells a real vacation in any lan- 
guage! Yellowstone National 
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National Park, the mod- 
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North Pacific Coast... 
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a trip to or from the West, 
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ful Northern Pacific country 

on the famous North Coast 
Limited. Send the coupon below 
-.. we will send you full informa- 
tion about the trip that intrigues 


you and just what it will cost. 


NORTHERN 
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189 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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WILNO --- STORM CENTER OF EASTERN POLAND | 


(Continued from page 54) 


of freedom they raised an army of 
eighty thousand men from a total 
population of four million people to 
form a part of Napoleon’s host for 
the invading of Russia. They made 
their sacrifices in vain, for out of the 
snows of the East, a few months 
later, emerged a phantom horde of 
only eight thousand. Napoleon him- 
self in that dreadful retreat returned 
to Wilno, finally leaving it in dis- 
guise on a tragic night in late No- 
vember 1812. 


One other building associated with 
Napoleon’s brief residency forms a 
part of ecclesiastical Wilno. The 
Church of St, Anne, a fourteenth- 
century Gothic structure, caught his 
fancy and brought forth the ex- 
clamation that it was so beautiful he 
would like to take it down and trans- 
plant it in Paris. 


There is a strange fact about the 
churches of Wilno which is well 
worth recording. Twelve houses of 
worship were built by one citizen 
named Pac to bring spiritual uplift 
to the community. And it is unique 
too that this round dozen churches 
was raised to the glory of God and 
not to the glory of their builder; the 
devout donor publicly took pains to 
brand himself a sinner both to his 
contemporaries and for the contem- 
plation of posterity. Among his gen- 
erous endowments the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul stands today as 
Pac’s most notable contribution to 
his God and to the architectural dis- 
tinction of his city. Pac, rich and 
devout, was a member of the no- 
bility and dedicated much of his 
wealth to the service of spiritual 
things rather than to the gratification 
of his senses. In the erection and 
embellishment of St. Peter and St. 
Paul a force of two thousand men, 
financed entirely by Pac, labored 
seven years before the completion of 
the edifice in 1684. 


The exterior, in late Baroque, dec- 
orated with towers, cupolas and col- 
umns, is without marked distinction; 
an examination of the interior soon 
reveals, however, where the time and 
skill of the artisans was lavished. 
The ceilings of the chapels and the 
frieze encircling the nave are covered 
with sculptures in plaster recording 
the life of man, illustrating his 
foibles and frailties, his sins and 
wickedness, his excesses in bad com- 
pany, his waywardness with women, 
his indulgence in drink, his proclivi- 
ties in gluttony, his indifference to 
worship, his disregard of the poor, 
his neglect of the sick, his trafficking 
with the devil, his consorting with 
evil doers and his excursions into 


every realm of wrong living from 
childhood to the grave. On Pac’s 
tomb at the doorway is a plate bear- 
ing an inscription which, translated, 
reads, “Here lies a sinner, Pac.” 

It was the illustrious king, Stephen 
Batory, who founded the University 
of Wilno in the sixteenth century. 
Its mellow courts, its gracious rooms 
and its historic library reflect the cul- 
ture which has for so long been in- 
herent in its influence. Since the re- 
constitution of Polish freedom the 
library has been augmented by the 
collection which Lelewel, a famous 
Polish historian and professor in the 
university, brought from Paris. In 
1803, eight years after the final Parti- 
tion of the country, the college was 
enlarged and broadened into a uni- 
versity. Following the Polish insur- 
rection of 1832 the Russians closed 
the, doors of the institution as a 
measure of punishment and in an at- 
tempt to suppress the militant activi- 
ties of educated Polish youth. For 
more than a century thereafter it re- 
mained an inert body, until at length, 
with the emancipation of the city in 
1919, it was touched by Marshal Pil- 
sudski and once more sprang into 
life. 

Not far from Wilno, spread over 
ancient Lithuanian soil, lies a dis- 
trict of lakes which once formed a 
natural defense of the dukes of 
Lithuania against their several 
enemies—Tartars, Cossacks and Teu- 
tonic Knights of the Cross. For- 
midable’ castles, strategically placed 
throughout their dominions, supple- 
mented the natural defense afforded 
by the topography of the district. 
The massive ruins of Grand Duke 
Witold’s castle on an inaccessible 
lake-bound island near Troki, the 
capital of this none too fertile agri- 
cultural region, bear witness today to 
this long conflict of the past. Frag- 
ments of powerful walls and gigantic 
keep are all that remain of Witold’s 
castle, but in their magnificent di- 
mensions is written the might of the 
stronghold. Its giant outlines must 
have been able to house a small army. 
Witold did not rely solely on mason- 
ry and Lithuanian troops as a de- 
fense against the Teutonic order. 
Having made peace with his enemies 
on the East, he settled Tartars and 
Karaites as an additional barrier in 
thirty-six different points on the 
border, a frontier guard which multi- 
plied and left its descendants who 
are there today after the centuries. 
In and near Troki live nearly six 
thousand Mohammedans representing 
the people of these races. They wor- 
ship in sixteen mosques, an exotic 
sight in the far northern countryside. 
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ERE in this friendly, unspoiled 
H province by the sea, you can 
enjoy the perfect vacation — at 
surprisingly low cost. Whether 
it’s fishing, hunting, tennis, golf, 
swimming, sailing, riding, hik- 
ing, picture-taking, motoring, or 
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Grand Central Station, 
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Under friendly Swiss skies the weari- 
some details of everyday existence 
cease to be. No longer can they ex- 
act their toll from the spirit as well 
as the flesh. The stalwart mountains 
and peaceful lakes soothe mind and 
body. Cares vanish, a fuller con- 
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as 


Thrusting its snow- 
mantled, 20,300-foot 
summit higher than all 
ps! other North American 
peaks, Mt. McKinley, 
guarding Alaska’s vast 
Interior, is known to the natives as 


Denali—‘“‘Home of the Sun”! 


And, in truth, all Alaska seems the 
home of the sun from May through 
September, when flowers bloom in 
profusion, green forests carpet the 
mountainsides, mighty glaciers are 
hard at work beneath the sun’s 
rays, and the snow-capped crowns 
of skyscraping mountains are turned 
to gold. 


In Seattle you will board your 
one-class All-American steamer for 
the most fascinating of vacation 
cruises. So, speed safely along scenic 
rail routes to the famed Evergreen 
Playground, enjoying completely 
air-conditioned train travel. Rail 
and all-inclusive steamer fares are 
budget minded; a complete choice 
of cruises and cruise-tours will fit 
your vacation time. 


Come—this summer sail Alaska’s 
sheltered seas to ports that whisper 
still of old Russian and gold rush 
days, where totem poles still guard 
the legendary past! 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland 
literature mail the coupon to the Alaska 
Steamship Company, Room 838, Pier Two, 
Seattle; and see any of these rail lines: 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
BURLINGTON ROUTE 
GREAT NORTHERN 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
NORTH WESTERN LINE 
THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
UNION PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP co. 


Address 


City & State 
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SOLO FLIGHT TO WASHINGTON 


(Continued from page 23) 


on the Washington radio beam, 
which came in loud and sharp. A 
few minutes later, the air cleared as 
quickly as it had thickened. I took 
my thands off the controls, flying 
with my feet alone, and relaxed. No 
more traffic worries now. 


I smoked my cigarette, and watched 
the country ahead idly through the 
flickering disk of my propeller. And 
while I watched, a white dome 
emerged looking just as it looks on 
all the pictures: the Capitol. 


Washington. 


The atmosphere was clear at Wash- 
ington; there was no smoke. 

Government is a smokeless indus- 
try. You have to see Washington 
from the air to realize how purely a 
government city it is, how purely a 
capital, serene with white marble in 
the green landscape. No smoke—that 
means no factories; no factories— 
that means that there is none of the 
congestion characteristic of large 
manufacturing centers. Washington 
seemed amazingly small. From four 
thousand feet I could see all of it, 
without even moving my head, by 
merely a sweep of my eyes. 

I had some gasoline left. I circled 
around for a while in the sunshine. 


Down there legislators and ad- 
ministrators were probably talking. 


Hot air was rising from the big 
buildings below; there were distinct 
bumps. But it was real hot air, from 
the sun that has a southern power 
here even in winter. 


On the ground you might have 
listened to an intolerable deal of 
eloquence, ineffectual perhaps, exas- 
perating even. But from the air, you 
get a long-range view, not only as 
to space, but as to affairs in general. 
What people talk about today and 
forget tomorrow, you can’t hear. But 
what people are like, what people 
really believe, is eventually engraved 
in the landscape, and the flier who 
has eyes can see it there. 


As I looked down at Washington, 
I thought I could see democracy it- 
self as it has left its imprint on that 
particular piece of ground. 


I certainly thought that I could see 
the idea of representative govern- 
ment. It is hard to say, of course, 
what was in l’Enfant’s mind when, 
he laid out the street plan of Wash- 
ington, but his plan apparently sym- 
bolizes the democratic ideal. Roads 
converge from all points of the com- 
pass toward the capitol. The city’s 
plan gives the impression that every- 
one, from any part of the country, 
shall have a direct avenue of access 
to the government; that the govern- 
ment’s purpose is primarily to bring 
the people together. 


I stuck my head out and looked 
straight down at the Capitol, and I 
thought I could see also the idea of 
the checks and balances in govern- 
ment expressed in the plan of the 
‘building. It seemed to have been de- 
signed as a pair of scales, the dome 
serving as a fulcrum with the older 
men in one scale and the younger 
men in the other. 

One could also see the division of 
powers. The legislative under one 
roof; the judiciary, off by itself, in 


its impressive new temple, and, down 
the broad avenue, toward the river, 
the quarters of the executive. 


There was still another striking 
aspect of the federal government: 
the huge office buildings, rows and 
rows of windows, block by block. 
Overwhelming bureaucracy if you 
like; or government taking on new 
jobs, if you prefer that; or the law 
of the increasing tasks of the state, 
if you want to be academic—in any 
case, these buildings took up a lot of 
space. 

Washington, the man, is still very 
present in this city. The Washing- 
ton Monument looked to me—with 
due respect—a bit like daddy’s finger 
raised in warning at the boys in the 
marble buildings. Then there ‘is an- 


other Washington Monument, the 
Masonic National Memorial, ugly 
but affectionate, near Alexandria. 


For me it was a good landmark. If 
you line your plane up exactly with 
the two monuments, you are on the 
right course for Mount Vernon. 


I didn’t land at Mount Vernon. I 
merely throttled back and lost most 
of my altitude to get a closer look. 
Sightseeing from the air may be a 
slightly offhand way of looking ata 
national shrine; but it is a good way 
to look at a man’s house. 


Mount Vernon is a wealthy man’s 
house, placed shrewdly on the most 
desirable piece of real estate to be 
found anywhere along the Potomac. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about this beautiful estate is the fact 
that it is in much better taste than 
most of the other estates built by 
wealthy men along the river side 
since Washington’s day. 

Whatever it is the people think, 
they do still think of George Wash- 
ington. I could tell that by the high- 
way. Monuments are cheap and are 
put up by committees; but highways 
like that one cost money, and are not 
built just as a gesture; they are built 
because there is traffic. 


I was low on gas and turned back 
toward the city and the airport. I 
was flying with the sun behind me 
now, and I saw new things. The 
military airports along the river, old 
and new Bolling Field, Anacostia Air 
Station, Arlington National Cemetery, 
where the dead soldiers are lined up 
in a strange discipline. As I flew 
past, the gravestones arranged them- 
selves in rows, dissolved, re-arranged 
themselves in columns, and dissolved 
again. Beyond were the tall radio 
towers, painted orange and black to 
warn off pilots. They belong to the 
Navy, and they flash the twelve- 
o’clock noon radio click to ships at 
sea to enable navigators to check 
their chronometers; they also can 
flash the will of this capital city any- 
where, to Panama, to Alaska, to bat- 
tleships in the China sea. 


The stars and stripes over the 
White House stood out clearly in the 
sunlight. 


This, then, was the seat of the 
greatest power on earth. At that 
very moment legislators were at work 
trying to shape a dark future on this 
bright winter afternoon. A_ small 
city, I thought, but a city full of big- 
time destiny. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
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PLEASU 


. The Munson way is the 
pleasure way to South America! 
Fine ships . . . delightful ports. 
At sea, days of carefree sport or 
lazy relaxation . . . nights filled 
with merriment in an atmosphere 
of romance. Ashore .. . the capti- 
vating delights of exotic ports 

Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
Northbound, you visit Trinidad. 
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...the four Munson Line sister 
ships, Southern Cross, Western 
World, Pan America and Amer- 
ican Legion, all of 21,000 tons, 


offer you attractive, modern 
accommodations at moderate 
fares. Cabins are all outside, 


large and airy. Public rooms are 
spacious and comfortable. For 
your enjoyment, there are broad 
decks, outdoor swimming pools, 
movies, and other facilities 
which assure you a memorable 
trip. The food, prepared by 
experienced chefs, is delicious. 
One of the ships, the S. S. Pan 
America, is now equipped with 
a built-in-deck swimming pool 
and air-conditioned dining salon. 
12-day cruises, including 2 days in 
Nassau, 2 days in Miami, 3 days 2 
nights in| Havana, $125 all-expense 
(including extensive shore trips). 
S: Munargo sails fortnightly all 
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Agent or 
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MOUNTAINS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


(Continued from page 37) 


save occasional peasants who have 
come to sell their wares. No one 
speaking loudly, laughing, singing, 
as in Italian towns. Sometimes, in 
the shade of a tree on the promenade, 
a dozen armed peasants play cards 
or watch the game... A few peo- 
ple appear in the evening to enjoy 
the cool, but those walking along 
the public drive are nearly always 
foreigners. The inhabitants remain 
before their doors, each seeming 
watchful like a falcon on its nest.” 

Although these lines were written 
a hundred years ago it is probable 
that the picture was true well into 
the turn of this century. 

My own description would be quite 
the opposite. Great movement in the 
streets. Women everywhere, many 
of them lovely and dressed in the 
latest Paris fashion. Everyone 
speaking and laughing, and music 
from a ten-piece orchestra at the 
popular corner café. No armed 
peasants. In the evening the natives 
out en masse to enjoy the cool night 
breeze and listen to a military band 
on the broad Place du Diamant. 
No one in the slightest resembling 
the watchful falcon. 

Towards the western edge of town 
on the sea front there are several 
modern and very comfortable apart- 
ment houses, but the older homes, 
like the one in which Napoleon was 
born, are dark, uncomfortable, 
dreary buildings indeed. Nor are 
the monuments, mostly of the First 
Consul in different degrees of dress, 
particularly interesting. Nature has 
outdone man in beautifying Ajaccio, 
and this.can be said of all Corsica 
where the hand of antiquity is con- 
spicuous for its absence. No fine 
old churches, softened by the cen- 
turies; no inheritance of the past, 
no turreted chateaux or storied 
castles or Roman theaters; no giants’ 
tombs, or nuraghe. From the anti- 
quarian’s point of view the island 
is a poor hunting ground and it is 
fortunate that Nature has been more 
than lavish with her gifts. 

Ajaccio’s moderately busy and 
highly colorful port is a pleasant 
place in which to wander and much 
of the town’s interesting life centers 
there. Every morning the great 
yellow passenger and mail plane 
roars out on its way to Marseilles, 
passing in mid-Mediterranean its sis- 
ter plane coming in the other direc- 
tion. Ships from all parts of the 
world come and go, and it is on the 
dock that the bright red motor trains, 
which make the daily run to Bastia 
in less than four hours, have their 
terminal. Fishermen spend their days 
there, apparently unmindful of the 
hot sun, inspecting, mending and dry- 
ing nets or swapping tales of the sea 
while their pretty little boats bob up 
and down on the limpid blue water. 

Just behind the port the morning 
market is held, busy and_ bright, 
where housewives of the capital 
gather to chat and buy fresh produce 
from the rich surrounding country. 
Peaches, plums, tomatoes and garlic, 
offered by sun-kissed lassies, are 
tempting, and many of the sales- 
women are southern beauties. As 
one watches them, smiling and ges- 
ticulating, one feels it is impossible 


that their ancestors practiced hatred 
and the vendetta as a cult. Yet it is 
fact, for the vendetta was at its 
worst in this province of Corsica. 

Why Mérimée chose Pietranera, a 
peace-loving village near Bastia, as 
the locale for his drama is a mys- 
tery. The events which inspired “Col- 
omba” actually took place in the 
mountains at Fozzano, not far from 
Olmeto where the heroine, Colomba 
Carabelli, died at the age of ninety- 
six. There is a tablet on the house 
in Olmeto where she died, giving the 
date as 1863, and though one may 
not be in sympathy with the ideals 
of such a fire-brand it is difficult 
not to feel a quickening pulse at 
sight of the house she inhabited, not 
to know admiration for a woman 
who sought to gain her point with 
such tireless courage and fearless- 
ness, even though that point was ven- 
geance and murder. 

From Ajaccio by a beautiful road- 
way I went on to Piana. When I 
arrived the sun was dropping into 
the sea, and sunset at Piana is a 
never-to-be-forgotten sight with the 
gay red roofs, surrounding moun- 
tains passing through every color of 
the rainbow, and low fluffy clouds 
scudding in from the sea, giving the 
impression of smoke from a fire, 
drifting over the peaceful village. 

The bucolic charm of the main 
square by the church is as enchant- 
ing as scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment. “Aged men, wise-looking and 
white-bearded, are gathered in groups, 
some silent and meditative, others in 
earnest conversation. Flocks of sheep 
and goats, herded by intelligent dogs, 
pass on the way to their corrals. 
Sometimes a lamb, separated from 
its mother during the day, follows 
contentedly behind a nanny-goat, 
glancing with hungry eyes at her 
well-filled udder. Children play 
quietly at Corsican games, and the 
women folk are busy at home pre- 
paring the evening meal. 

One would expect to hear the 
tinkling of a mandolin in the dis- 
tance, or a housewife’s voice singing 
a melancholy and sweet lament. But 
there is neither. Folk music, if it 
exists at all in Corsica, is very rare, 
and although the island has pro- 
duced a few excellent musicians, 
music is not a national trait. Even 
the doleful wailings of the Sardinian 
peasant are absent. 

High above the azure sea, about a 
mile from Piana on the road to 
Porto, begins one of Nature’s most 
fantastic jobs—the Calanches. Time 
and the weather have carved such 
grotesque forms in _ rose-tinted 
granite that a legend tells us it was 
there Dante received inspiration for 
the setting of his “Inferno.” As with 
most legends the facts are very 
doubtful, but gazing down into the 
shadowy valleys it is not dufficult 
to conjure in one’s mind souls writh- 
ing from torture as described by the 
great Florentine poet. 

The Gulf of Porto, with its mass 
of stone topped by a square Genoese 
tower, is as lovely as the Calanches 
are awesome and impressive. It is 
necessary to see the coloring to be- 
lieve it possible, and a painter who 
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MOUNTAINS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(Continued from page 60) 


did justice to the scene would be 
accused of gross exaggeration by 
anyone who had not been there. 
From Porto I headed across the 
island for Bastia and Cap Corse, 
passing the little mountain town of 
Evisa situated in a magnificent pine, 
chestnut and evergreen oak forest 
nearly three thousand feet above the 
sea, and on through mighty gorges 
called La Scala di Santa Regina. 
These gorges have a lonely splendor 
more terrifying than the Calanches, 


and here in 1851 two bandits, 
Massoni and Arighi, held out for 
days against hundreds of regular 


soldiers and an artillery company. 
Through the narrow valley tumbles 
the River Golo, jade green and crys- 
tal clear, on its tempestuous jour- 
ney to the sea. 

The importance of being the com- 
mercial center weighs heavily on the 
shoulders of Bastia’s inhabitants and 
in their attempt to ape the merchant 
princes of other lands they merely 
succeed in being brusque and rather 
disagreeable. Cap Corse on the other 
hand, though it has also’ been 
touched by the magic wand of trade, 
has not lost that old-world courtesy 
which is half the charm of Corsica. 
The people from this “handle” of the 
island are industrious, their villages 
spotlessly clean and, miracle of 


miracles, many of them have planted 
flowers in their gardens and around 
This is perhaps the 
fam- 


their houses. 
influence of the “Americans, 


” 


ilies which went out to South 
America years ago, prospered, and 
returned with their savings to live 
on the rich land and die in the homes 
of their ancestors. 

The Cap road passes fascinating 
little fishing ports such as Erbalunga, 
loved by artists, Macinaggio and 
Centuri near the tip, and returns by 
Nonza, on the summit of a black 
cliff high above the sea. It is a 
beautiful road, now winding through 
fertile fields, now skimming along 
the edge of cliffs with a sheer drop 
into the Mediterranean, blue and 
edged with white lace of the break- 
ers, hundreds of feet below. 

St. Florent, directly across the 
base of Cap Corse from Bastia, 
seems to have been forgotten in the 
shuffle. Yet it is difficult to imagine 
a lovelier spot. Mountains, a broad, 
well-tilled plain, the bay a symmetri- 
cal bowl of liquid indigo, and a toy 
fishing port so small that one could 
skip a stone across it. 

In the hinterland near St. Florent 
I noticed an extraordinary wayside 
cross. Attached to it were ham- 
mer, nails, rope, a spear, and various 
other instruments. “Symbols of the 
Crucifixion,’ a kindly village padre 
said when asked for an explanation. 

It was like home-coming to be 
back in the pleasant hotel at Ile 
Rousse, but sight of the steamer 
which was to carry me away in the 
morning brought a lump to my 
throat. 


CATTLE RUSTLERS OF THE NEW WEST 
(Continued from page 40) 


“T dunno,” he replied. “I just 
ain’t thought. 
take necessary action.” 

Of course, all these men are level 
headed. They have agreed that any 
violence is best left for the law, 
and their own actions must be in 
cooperation with constituted author- 
ities. After all, mob rule is frowned 
on practically everywhere now. 

And yet—human nature is slow 
to change; traditions are powerful. 
I had a long talk with Mr. : 
genial enough fellow, and when he 
was done I couldn’t help thinking of 
old Pete Kitchen, Pete was before 


my day, but his place in Southwest- 


‘ern history is so potent that he is 


almost a living figure there yet. He 
manufactured steaks and hams back 
in the Civil War era, sold them on 
the then wild market of Tucson 
with a reputation much like the mod- 
They say 


Apache Indians with his own guns. 
One day a rustler had the temerity 
to steal a cow or two from Pete 
Kitchen, and a horse besides. The 
man must have been terribly ig- 
norant. 
Pete didn’t learn about it for a 


I mean—well I'd 


day or so. When friends offered 
to join a posse to trace the rustler, 
Pete thanked them and departed 
alone. Alone, that is, save for a 
small Mexican boy, who usually 
drove Pete’s buggy or tended his 
saddle horse and who is direct au- 
thority for this true tale. 

They came back to the home 
ranch more than a week later. It 
seems that the chase had been a 
long, patience-wearing one, but 
finally Pete arrested his man. He 
put the thief on a horse and rode 
back homeward all that day with 
him, Pete reported to his friends. 

“Waal, whar is he now, Pete? 
Did you kill him yoreself?” 

Mr. Kitchen looked indignant. 

“Naw!” he roared. “That night 
I tied his hands behind him, and 
put a rope around his neck and up 
over a tree limb. I put him on a 
horse, and tied up the rope just so’s 
it didn’t have no slack. But I never 
hurt him none. I laid down near- 
by and went to sleep.” 

“What happened then, Pete?” 

“Waal, by grabs, come mornin’ 
doggone ef that fool horse hadn't 


walked off grazin’ in the night!” 
er 
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Who wouldn’t 
with these memories 
of Poland Spring? 


Before breakfast Col. Holt 
and I explore some of the 
famous Poland bridle paths. 


Here's Poland Spring House, 
looking from the direction 
of Mansion House, 


I snap Daddy sinking a birdie 
on the 3rd. He says it's the 
best course he ever played. 


I meet the gang early at the 
Beach Club. That’s me trying 
to climb up the ladder. 


Here's the lovely view from 
the terrace. On clear days 
you can see the White Mts, 


Mother snaps me cruising 
around the lake in one of 
those swell new Nimblets, 


and just manage to dress in 
time for a cocktail before a 
dinner of Maine lobster 


We cool off as we watch the 
finals of the Northeastern 
Pro-Amateur Tournament... . 


. . and then how pleasant to relax completely in the theatre as 
we watch Francis Cleveland’s Barnstormers put on an excellent 
performance of “Boy Meets Girl’’ .. just couldn’t resist the 
temptation to dance under the stars afterwards. What a won- 
derful day! What a Perfect Place! 


You, too, will find every day a ‘‘wonderful day’ at New 
England’s famous Spa. A 5000-acre estate in the heart of the 
nation’s playground. Two celebrated hotels — Poland Spring 
House and Mansion House. Select Clientele. 

For Rates and Reservations, Write Box 39 


poland §pring Spa 


Poland Spring, Maine 
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Come to CRESTMONT INN! «=: 


All roads lead to this hospitable, beautiful Inn, high in the scenic Alleghenies. 
You'll enjoy the water sports on the lovely Lake of Eagles (summer tem- 
perature 72° to 76°) golf, deck shuffleboard and tennis. Indian trails beckon 
hikers and riders; delightful roads for motorists. Organized recreation keeps 


children busy and happy. 
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clientele. 39th season opens June 15th. Early reservation advised. Write for 


folder C. 


William Woods, Proprietor, Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. 
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clear trout streams, fresh, life-giv- 
ing air, good horses, and comfort- 
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Live the simple life of pioneer 


times, eat the home-cooked food 
of a generation ago, but sleep 
sound in the excellent restful beds 
of today. 


We raise and sell Palomino 
horses bred from registered 
stallions. 
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K. D. Mathiot, Owner 
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ALASKA COMES OF AGE 


(Continued from page 21) 


consin, Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, and 
Kansas, and parts of Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Judged solely by its population per 
square mile, Alaska is the rawest of 
raw frontiers. Yet on this last fron- 
tier there has been developed a 
streamlined industrial technique. Few 
other corners of the modern indus- 
trial world have seen the application 
on so large a scale of the latest 
discoveries of science to the age- 
old occupation of mining. All 
over Alaska monstrous dredges 
are pushing their snouts forward, 
leaving behind mile upon mile of 
tailings; on the beaches of Nome, 
at Circle, at-Flat, at Deadwood, at 
Ruby, along the benches near Fair- 
banks, where students from the Uni- 
versity of Alaska watch beside the 
hydraulickers for the bones of great 
creatures, as clumsy as the dredges 
and as huge, who were trapped and 
buried beneath this muck a million 
years ago. 

The original gold prospectors of 
the Klondike are dead, or are old 
men dreaming out their last years in 
the Pioneer’s Home at Sitka. Dead 
with the pioneers are their dance 
halls, their Klondike Annies, their 
pokes of gold dust, their roaring lust 
for life. Their old stamping grounds 
are being reworked by modern meth- 
ods. Mining today is an affair of 
mathematics, of finance, of the latest 
in industrial technique. Cautious men 
behind polished desks in San Fran- 
cisco figure out in advance the 
amount of metal to a cubic yard, the 
number of yards washed a day, the 
cost of each operation. They have 
no need of grub stakes. Before they 
have made the initial investment they 
know precisely the amount of pro- 
duction and what it will cost. 

Fishing was the first Alaska in- 
dustry to be developed by Americans. 
Long before the purchase of Alaska 
“Boston men” fished the cod and 
whale in Alaskan waters. Today fish- 
ing remains Alaska’s most important 
industry, exceeding in annual value 
of product both the mining and fur 
industries. The product of the sal- 
mon canneries amounts to over thirty 
millions of dollars annually, and rep- 
resents about eighty per cent of the 
total fish caught of all varieties. 

Salmon are caught as they enter 
fresh-water streams to spawn, either 
in nets or in huge salmon traps. 
Fishermen ‘bring them to the can- 
neries in boats, where an “Iron 
Chink” splits the fish, washes it and 
drops it into cans, where it is cooked 
and sealed in a few minutes. In ad- 
dition to the canneries ashore, float- 
ing canneries operate well out to sea, 
intercepting the salmon as they head 
in to shore. During the 1937 salmon 
season, much excitement was caused 
by the presence of Japanese fishing 
boats and floating canneries in waters 
which, though technically beyond the 
limits of United States territory, are 
considered by Alaskans as within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 
Within the last few weeks, the Japa- 
nese have yielded to the demands of 
the United States agreeing to with- 
draw their fishing fleets from Alas- 
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kan waters and punish any offenders. 

During the brief salmon season 
fishermen pour into southeastern 
Alaska and Bristol Bay, not only 
from other parts of Alaska, but from 
the entire Pacific coast. Preachers, 
school teachers, clerks, old men and 
young children leave their customary 
occupations to set gill nets and rush 
their catch to the canneries, Earnings 
of $2500 in the thirty-day period are 
not uncommon, and a yarn is current 
in Alaska about a prisoner in the 
Snag Point jail who, setting his gill 
nets not far from the jail, cleared 
$826 for the season. Fishing has re- 
tained some of the color and flam- 
boyance lost to mining when individ- 
ual placer mining was replaced by 
mechanized dredging, and the ladies 
‘known as Lou follow today the sal- 
mon-run instead of the gold rush. 

The farming land of Alaska is as 
extensive as the farming areas of all 
the North Atlantic states as far south 
as Virginia. Much of this soil is 
gently rolling or sloping land, wooded 
with spruce, birch, and alder, or cov- 
ered with moss which must be 
stripped from the soil before it can 
be tilled. Grains such as rye, wheat, 
oats and barley are successfully 
grown in interior Alaska, away from 
the wet coastal area, and hardy veg- 
etables can be grown almost any- 
where, even within the Arctic circle. 
Alaska potatoes not long ago took 
first prize at a State fair in Minne- 
sota. 

Although there are fifteen thou- 
sand permanent residents of Alaska 
within distributing distance of the 
principal farming areas, there are 
only about one thousand farmers in 
Alaska—this in spite of the fact that 
Alaskans consume annually farm pro- 
duce imported from the States val- 
ued at almost a million dollars. Thus 
farming, one of the earliest activi- 
ties of civilized man, is the latest to 
be undertaken “north of time.” 

After a period of experimenting 
with farm produce in six experimen- 
tal stations in Alaska, the Federal 
government established the Alaska 
Rural Rehabilitation Corporation in 
Matanuska at the head of the Knick 
Arm of Cook Inlet, about 125 miles 
in a direct line from the south coast 
of Alaska, and traversed by the Alas- 
ka Railroad. The Corporation, which 
drew its funds from the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
financed colonists in the purchase of 
land, buildings, equipment and sub- 
sistence. The two hundred families 
who settled in the valley were se- 
lected by state relief agencies from 
drought-stricken regions of Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. When the 
colonists arrived in May, 1935, they 
found two hundred tracts of forty 
acres or more each had ‘been sur- 
veyed and numbered, and new roads 
surveyed. They drew their farms by 
lot, and started clearing home sites, 
drilling wells and building roads, 
with the aid of six hundred relief 
workers from California. 

By November—none too soon for 
shivering latter-day pioneers camp- 
ing out in tents—all were in perma- 
nent furnished houses, and their stock 
was under shelter. By the following 
spring a good area of timber was 
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THE VALLEY OF TEN 
THOUSAND SMOAES 

IN THE ALEUTIAN 
VOLCAN/C BELT. ¥x 


MAIN CAMP 
ON BEACH 


THE GREAT CRATER 


Vo 


SMOKE FROM VULCAN’S FORGE 


The top of Mount Katmai blew off in 1912 causing 
one of the most devastating eruptions on record. 
The map shows the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, a region filled with steaming vents and 
fumaroles and surrounded by gigantic craters which 
has been made the Katmai National Monument. 


slashed and ready for stump pulling. 
By the end of June approximately 
270 acres had been cleared and 1,185 
acres plowed and planted to hay, 
barley, oats, potatoes and’ garden veg- 
etables. Salmon, berries and vegeta- 
bles were preserved. Homemakers’ 
clubs, 4-H clubs, social and fraternal 
societies, and a branch of the Future 
Farmers of America were organized. 
By the summer of 1936 there were 
200 Guernsey cows, 220 horses, 240 
Duroc-Jersey hogs, 8,500 White Leg- 
horn opullets, and 600 pure-bred 
Romney sheep—to say nothing of the 
colonists’ own babies, which kept ar- 
riving at a rate that moved sour- 
doughs all through Alaska to pro- 
fane astonishment. 

The “capital city’ of Matanuska 
is Palmer, thirty-five miles from the 
large town of Anchorage over the 
Alaska Railroad, and forty-three 
miles over an excellent graded road. 
Palmer has already begun to assume 
the air of any small midwestern 
county seat, and has a rural, slightly 
pretentious small-town atmosphere 
that makes it different from any 
other Alaskan town. 

The main problem confronting 
Matanuska farmers is the marketing 
of their produce. With the assistance 


of the Department of Agriculture a 
cooperative marketing organization 
has been formed which markets veg- 
etables and dairy products, and which 
soon will venture into the vegetable 
canning industry—the first in Alaska, 
As yet the chief market is Anchorage 
and a number of mining camps with- 
in access of Palmer by truck. 
Marketing farm products hinges on 
transportation facilities—and not only 
for farmers is transportation the 
crucial factor in the future develop- 
ment of Alaska. It is of prime con- 
cern to the miners in the interior; 
the fishermen in southeastern Alaska, 
Bristol Bay and along the Aleutians ; 
the merchants in the principal cities; 
the fur farmers all over the terri- 
tory; the lonely Eskimo reindeer 
herders of the Northwest; the sheep 
herders in Umnak, farther west than 
Honolulu—to every Alaskan, in fact, 
who has a stake in the country. One 
of the unfortunate historical facts 
concerning the Great Land is that 
from its first sighting by Vitus Ber- 
ing in 1741 to the last gold rush in 
1910, its development has been at the 
mercy of exploiters of its natural 
resources rather than the concern 
of permanent residents whose future 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Inspires you to underpar golf... hard 
hitting tennis...to frolic in still water 
and surf warmed by the Gulf Stream, 
skim its surface in sail and motor boats 
...ride to hounds over Scottish Moors... 
and invites luxuriating at leisure where 
you may enjoy every appointment, 
service, and cuisine of an exclusive club. 
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at your door. Yachting at its best. 


Only summer hunt club in America. 
¢ Write for the story about picturesque 
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retlecting camera with a focal plane 
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2% on Standard No. 127 film. 
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was bound up with the future of 
the country. 

There are, to be sure, over eight 
hundred miles of railroad operating 
the year round in Alaska, including 
the government owned and operated 
Alaska Railroad, approximately 2400 
miles of automobile highway, 1650 
miles of grubbed and cleared sled 
roads and 7250 miles of trail. Much 
use is made of waterways, especially 
along the Yukon and Tanana rivers 
and in the salt-water channels and 
inlets of southeastern Alaska and in 
Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet, 
along the Aleutians, and in Bristol 
Bay—all except the last open the year 
About thirty-five commercial 


round. 
companies operate approximately 
eighty planes winter and summer, 


making use of approximately ninety 
landing fields, public and private, as 
well as inlets, sounds and impro- 
vised landing places on  sandbars, 
glaciers and snowfields in winter. 
Five steamship companies provide 
freight and passenger transportation 
to Alaska from Seattle. 

Yet these means of transportation, 
adequate for a pioneer country whose 
inhabitants are concerned mainly with 
the development of natural resources, 
are pitifully slight for a country 
with such a capacity for almost limit- 
less development as has Alaska. The 
combined area of Sweden and Nor- 
way is about equal to the area of 


Alaska, and their latitudes are rough- 
ly equivalent. Yet Sweden and Nor- 
way support a population more than 
150 times the population of Alaska 
today. 

The opening of the Northwest 
Passage by water and air and the 
situation of the country as a focal 
point on the world airways have 
placed Alaska in a strategic position 
in relation to the whole northern 
hemisphere. Across Bering Strait in 
the Soviet Union, in the regions un- 
der Dr. Schmidt's Northern Admin- 
istration, highly industrialized towns 
of ten thousand population are 
springing up. 

Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, who 
has spent thirteen summers\and ten 
winters in the Arctic, has recently 


reminded us that “the Polar Sea is' 


the Mediterranean of future civiliza- 
tion. The North Pole is not the-end 
of the earth. It is the middle of the 
‘civilized’ world, in the sense that it 
is surrounded by the North Temper- 
ate Zone ... The Polar Mediterran- 
ean is already more easily crossable 
by the nations which surround it than 
the old world Mediterranean was 
when the Carthaginians and the Rom- 
ans fought their ancient wars.” 

Thus Alaska, instead of remaining 
the “last frontier” of the United 
States, perhaps is about to become, 
from a country “north of time,” the 
center of a new civilization. 


RIDERS OF THE WOODEN RIVER 
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may be switched on by merely 
turning a lever, logs are picked up 
and laid down with ease. The ma- 
chine saves human life and speeds 
the work. 

However, at best, every detail of 
the logging operation is perilous, 
and each man knows that his life 
depends, not alone on his own 
watchfulness and dexterity, but also 
upon the carefulness and skill of 
his fellow workers. Even where 
horses are used, these intelligent, do- 
cile beasts must be trained to per- 
form their alloted tasks, which call 
for a high degree of coordination. 

The teamsters and tractor opera- 
tors are at the mercy of the load- 
ers. If the pyramid of logs upon 
which they are perched is improp- 
erly loaded it will “spraddle out” 
at the slightest jar, snapping the 
heaviest chains like threads, and in 
that event the unfortunate teamster 
may be pulverized. 


An equal responsibility rests on 


the shoulders of the road-building 
crew. The slightest inequality in 
the roadway may capsize one of the 
top-heavy loads. The roadways are 
kept as smooth as a parlor floor, 
and as slippery as glass, save on the 
steep grades where sand is scattered 
to keep the sleds from skidding down 
on the tractor or team. Often it 
becomes necessary to ease large 
loads down steep slopes by means 
of cable breaks, attached to trees 
or stumps. 

All these complicated operations 
are carried on by the hurrying men 
in freezing temperatures that makes 
their eyes water. and numbs their 
hands and feet. Several accidents 
a season are inevitable; it is miracu- 
lous to the layman that the whole 
crew is not mangled or killed. 

When the warm sun starts melting 
ice and snow, the logs are placed 
in parallel lines at intervals of a 
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MECHANICS IN THE DARKROOM 


Any device that helps to make 
the lot of the photographer just a 
little easier and pleasanter, whether 
in taking pictures or making them, 
is warmly welcomed by those who 
look for perfection in results with- 
out the aggravations caused by lack 
of efficient mechanical aids. Take 
the problem of enlarging. It is an 
easy thing to “surround” the nega- 
tive with an opaque mask so that 
no light comes from the enlarger 
to the sensitive photographic paper 
on the easel below except that 
which is transmitted through the 
negative. If this is done, instead 
of the inefficient alternative of 
masking only the border of the pa- 
per, the result will be a cleaner job 
all around and the possible danger 
of fogging the paper will be 
avoided. If the commercial variety 
of mask is not available a very effi- 
cient mask may be made simply by 
cutting an opening in a sheet of the 
ordinary black paper in which films 
or photographic papers are packed. 

Control of light in the darkroom 
is another feature that often 
plagues the worker. A device re- 
cently introduced called the Re- 
mote Control Cord has been found 
a great aid by many workers. This 
consists of a plug connected to a 
small switch by a long rubber- 
covered wire. The plug is inserted 
into the regular wall socket and in- 
cludes a socket of its own into © 
which is plugged the light cord it 
is desired to control. By this con- 
venient means it is possible to con- 
trol easily and surely the light in 
the enlarging camera, the printing 
light, the safelight lamp, the gen- 
eral room light and any other elec- 
trical devices that may be part of 
the darkroom. In the case of the 
safelight, workers will see a real 
help in the Remote Control Cord, 
especially when developing pan- 
chromatic film by a green safelight. 
After an interval of a few minutes, 
the green safelight is switched on 
for a few seconds’ inspection of de- 
veloping progress and _ then 
switched off again, and so on until 
development is complete and the 
film is immersed in the hypo bath. 
By this means, the developing film 
is subjected to the green light for 
the minimum of time. 


Determining the proper exposure time in 
printing or enlarging is one of the most 
important parts of the darkroom routine. 
The time-honored test strip method by which 
a strip of photographic paper is placed over 
the most important portion and exposed in 
small sections for short successive periods 
of equal duration is simplified and made 
more convenient through the use of the 
Dremmeter Print Exposure Gauge, which is 
a film of varying densities. A fully scien- 
tific method of determining exposures in 
enlarging is the Largodrem electric ex- 
posure meter, which plays the role in the 
darkroom that the Mini Photoscop electric 
exposure meter plays for the camera user 
in taking pictures. 

Other aids for the darkroom worker are 
available for many dark room chores and 
the wise photographer makes use of them 
as much as possible, thus allowing himself 
more time and energy for the more artistic 
phases of his hobby. 


(*Amateur Photographer) 
Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 
illustrated, wire bound book entitled, 
“Better Photography Made Easy”, to help 
improve your hobby? It is Free to All. Just 
send twelve cents in stamps to cover the 
cost of handling and mailing to:—A. P., 
c/o TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16 St., 

New York City, N. Y 
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few feet for a quarter of a mile 
along the steepest part of the river 
bank. These are the rollways. Here 
they are attacked by the canthook 
men, straightened, hoisted on to the 
parallel timbers, and rolled down 
to the river. Out on the ice other 
teamsters, assisted by canthook men, 
snake the logs into high piles with 
their long steel chains and pulleys. 
Soon the banking grounds are buried 
twenty to thirty feet deep with logs 
packed almost as tightly together 
and as evenly as matches in a box. 

When the thawing ice finally col- 
lapses under this great weight of 
thousands of tons, it dams the flow 
of the river behind the logs until 
the high water floats the whole 
mass free. Then it slowly starts to 
move downstream, like a mighty 
glacier, filling the entire river from 
bank to bank. The “wooden river” 
becomes the typical American spring 
log drive, the most dangerous, spec- 
tacular and critical of the many op- 
erations of harvesting our timber 
crop. 

Through force of necessity, each 
succeeding winter season we find 
the loggers toiling farther back in 
the woods. This means more thrill- 
ing and difficult work to navigate 
the spring log drive, as headquarters 
are neared and rocky shallows en- 
countered. Annually the large north- 
ern lumber companies spend small 
fortunes blasting out rocky streams 
to make way for the thousands of 
logs that rush down on the first 
freshet of spring. 

The spring drive on the historic 
Androscoggin River, in the Range- 
ley district of Maine, is one of the 
most spectacular in the country, a 
remnant of the stirring days of yore. 
Although this drive includes only 
some fifty miles of river, between 
Rangeley Lakes and Berlin, New 
Hampshire, every variety of log 
driving is involved. 

Chained together in great rafts, 
the logs are towed across the lakes 
and into the mouth of -the Rapid 
River, where they are released in 
readiness for the drive. Moderniza- 
tion has set up a series of dams 
en route, making it necessary to 
shoot the logs through sluices; a 
head of from seven to ten feet of 
water above normal flow is thus se- 
cured. When the sluices are released 
the thousands of logs shoot like 
jackstraws over the barrier. One 
of the most daring and_ thrilling 
spectacles is when a river “cow- 
boy” rides a log through the sluice 
and negotiates the twenty-foot drop 
into the churning water below the 
.dam. Upon reaching the next dam 
a new set of ,rivermen take over 
the driving of the logs to the sec- 
ond barrier, and so on until the 
drive is finally delivered in Berlin. 

Some of the most picturesque and 
efficient of modern log drivers work 
on the St. Maurice river, in Quebec. 
In contrast to the calked boots of 
old-timers, these French-Canadians 
wear moccasins, which gives to this 
annual event the name, “The Moc- 
casin Drive.” /The driving is done 
from canoes and bateaus, large flat- 
bottomed boats. These daring men 
boldly sail through churning rapids, 


rock-infested and dangerous, as they 
herd the logs down stream on the 
bosom of the rushing river. Here 
the world’s largest drive takes place 
each spring. 

Driving the billions of feet of pulp 
wood—four-foot lengths of spruce— 
down the Canadian streams to feed 
the world’s news-hungry presses 
calls for an entirely different type 
of work. Throughout the winter 
great windrows of pulp wood are 
built up beside the streams. These 
are dumped into the river’s raging 
waters and shot down stream to the 
paper mills while gangs of rivermen 
follow the drive, keeping narrow 
gorges and rocky projections free 
of accumulations of small logs. But 
the daring and care-free rivermen 
are continually flirting with danger, 
as they keep the sticks moving, and 
the casualties testify that this is not 
the safest calling a man may select. 

Slowly but surely, with the pass- 
ing of our forests, the log drives 
have moved northward, until now 
they are centered in the Canadian 
wilderness, plus a few scattered sec- 
tions of northern United States. In 
olden days nearly every principal 
river in the east carried millions of 
feet of lumber each spring. New 
York and Philadelphia were orig- 
inally built. with lumber thus trans- 
ported, and our first white settle- 
ments owed their existence to the 
bold rivermen who rode the unwill- 
ing logs to town. 

As reforestation again insures the 
country more adequate supplies of 
timber, we find the ancient and pic- 
turesque custom being revived to 
some extent in many parts of the 
northern United States. In the 
Adirondack section of New York, 
for example, there are now spring 
log drives. Recently the Raquette 
River was the scene of a stirring 
drive, as more than a million feet 
of hemlock was floated down stream 
to the mills at Potsdam. 

Down swift waters in Michigan 
and Wisconsin a wealth of hemlock 
and hardwood logs will be swept to 
market, as the end of the logging 
season is reached, cramming rivers 
from bank to bank as they make the 
circuitous trip to mills miles away. 

However the present day log 
drives are insignificant compared to 
the giant runs of years gone by. 
Not more than one or two million 
feet will be run down streams that 
carried forty to one hundred mil- 
lion feet a generation ago. On the 
Manistique river in Michigan, for 
instance, a stream famous in the an- 
nals of lumbering, move only a frac- 
tion of the number of logs that floated 
toward the mills in the glorious past. 
The epic days of logging have passed 
with the destruction of vast areas of 
forest land and the development of 
mechanization. Nonetheless, despite 
what Paul Bunyan might say, lum- 
bering remains one of the most ex- 
citing and picturesque industries we 
have. 
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Give yourself an unique summer holi- 
day this year—a Clarke luxury cruise 
from Montreal to beautiful, mysteri- 
ous Labrador. See the far-famed 
Grenfell Missions in outposts of civ- 
ilization on the fringe of the Arctic; 
Indian life, Northern Lights, short 
Arctic nights, icebergs, Arctic wild 
life, historic settlements. Also New- 
foundland, Gaspe and French Can- 
ada. 


See it all in ocean liner comfort in 
cool, sub-Arctic summer weather. 
Yacht-like cruise ships, all outside 
cabins, merry ship life, famous 
French cuisine and service. Different 
from any vacation you ever had. 


11-12% days—$135.00 up 
from Montreal 
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is forming 25 groups for travel this 
summer in 


EUROPE » MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNION. 


You see how life is really lived—you 
meet the people—you travel with 
companions of your own mental age 
in a small informal group—those 
things best done together are done 
cooperatively; otherwise you pursue 
your own interests—services and 
rates are generously inclusive. 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under 
leadership of Prof. Hartley W. Cross. 
Cities and countryside including Nor- 
way’s fiends and mountains. Study of 
cooperatives and folk schools. ili 
July 1. Back res 29. BED eae 


ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION and 
GERMANY, under leadership of Prof. 
Goodwin Watson. A contrasting study 
of the psychology of social change. 
Sailing June 29. Back Sept. 4. 


CENTRAL AND BALKAN EUROPE. 
Auspices Oneonta State Normal School, 
IN SY Vienna, Budapest, Venice, 
Geneva, Paris, plus several weeks of 
Balkan peasant life and art. Sailing 
July 7. Back Aug. 29 


FOURTH ANNUAL TRAVEL COLLEC- 
TIVE IN THE SOVIET UNION, 


under leadership of Dr. Joshua Kunitz. 

Rorerad: eral Ukraine, Caucasus, 

ovie rmenia, Crimea.  Saili 

6. Back Sept. 1. Bese ke 
MEXICO, 


Bryan. 


under 


leadership of li 
Mon I Julien 


than a month in the 
Sailing July 


cities and native villages. 
14. Back Aug. 23. 
e 
For information regarding itineraries, social 
and cultural programs, rates, etc., on these 
or other trips address: 
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NEW YORK 
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Your Trip Abroad 


will be doubly enjoyable if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke. 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 

Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time. $2.00 

The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 

We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. See the unusual in London with these 

By. Con O’Leary. A 

fascinating history, 

$2.50 


two amusing artists. 
A Wayfarer in Ireland. 
guide enlivened by 
legends, heroes. 
Everybody’s Paris. By John Brangwyn. Paris 
as the Parisians see it. This book won the 
25,000 frame prize offered by Haut Com- 
missariat au Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 
Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 
A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 
Fifty Miles ’Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
Enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance. $1.50 
Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
jeval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 
The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 


ling. A historic province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals, $2.00 


Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston. With 
the stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 
Track in Southern France.’ ENas $2.00 

Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
A LACprolenelve guide book for the mo- 
torist. $1.50 

Hilltop Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 
McBride. All the hill towns freshly and 
charmingly described; art-treasures, his- 
torical background, ven - et 

ns and People of Modern Germany. by 

Tones Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities, ancient and modern, full 
of human interest and narrative. Illustrated 
by Edward C. Caswell. ($2.75 

Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern Germany, set against the back- 
ground of song, legend and history. ‘$1.79 

Berlin in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to 20, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 

Come With Me Through Belgium and: Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
scriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc, $1.50 

Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark, 
Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
its small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 

Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and_energy. $1.50 

Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched. 120. pages. $1.50 

The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Dramatic history of the city and present 
day activities. $2.50 

Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high Carpathians. With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
By E. C. Davies. Exploring the Baltic 


States, once part of Imperial Russia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pageantry of folk festivals. $2.50 


Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

In Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces. $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside. 1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described. $1.50 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions, $2.50 

Overland With the Nomad Lapps. By Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe. $3.50 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, etc. $3.00 

Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland, India, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman. The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of Europe. $3.50 


Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a European tour. $1.75 

Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Europe, 
how to see it and how to live in it—for 
$2.00 a day, $1.75 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which haye retained the color 
ot medieval times—Carassonne, San Gimi- 


gnano, Toledo, and many others. $1.75 
A Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy clothes, 


antiques, accessories, etc. $1.00 
When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved a calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. $1.75 
Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is presented 
by a writer who has long been a student 
of historical London. $1.75 
France From Sea to Sea.. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. France from Channel to _ the 
Riviera; from the Alps to Brittany. $1.75 
The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and the 
city is ours. $1.75 
Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Paris—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, theatres, and the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 
How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 
Guide and pathfinder for the visitor seek- 
ing the historic landmarks. $2.00 
Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
the circuit of this fascinating isle. A 
charming picture. $1.75 
Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Sardinia presented in that briliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 


greatest of modern novelists, $1.75 
Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
A charming personally conducted tour 
through the magic isle. $1.00 
Islands of the Mediterranean. By Paul 
Wilstach, Islands of neyer-staling en- 
chantment—Majorca, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, 
etc. $1.75 


On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
The author of ‘‘Napoleon’’ and ‘‘Bis- 
marck’’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 

Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. They are off for the Mediterranean. 
They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
Parthenon. $1.75 

The Road to the Grey Pamir. By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. $1.75 

Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus- 
sia, unvarnished, in the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler. $1.75 

The Road to Oblivion. By Vladimir Zen- 
zinov, in collaboration with Isaac Don 
Levine. Into uttermost Siberia, to the 
Pole of Cold 95° below zero, where a liy- 
ing tree is unknown, where vegetables and 
fruits have never been seen. $1.75 

Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
people and cities of Spain, with many 


handsome drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well. $1.75 
Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and _ revolution; 
cathedrals and palaces; fiestas and prom- 
enades. $1.75 
Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 


Gordon, A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain, $1.75 
Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 


in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flavor found in every book 
by Mr, Douglas. $1.75 
The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 
From India to Japan, the mighty pageant 
of the East is presented—seaports, cities, 
shrines and people. $1.75 
In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Carveth 
Wells writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. $1.75 
Camera Around the World. Edited by Hey- 
worth Campbell. A superb collection of 
dramatic photographs by world famous 
photographers which provides a brilliant 
panorama of the world. $3.00 
Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 
though true adventures in every part of 


the world. $1.75 
Flying Fox and Drifting Sand. By Francis 
Ratcliffe. The adventures of a biologist 


in Queensland, giving a lively picture of 
the .coastal belt and the Australian bush. 
00 


$4. 
Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Here in one yolume is the 
ideal guide to Italy—the outstanding fea- 
tures in history, the beauty and the 
romance of the most historic, most beau- 
tiful and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


Come With Me Through France. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. This entrancing guide to 
France includes every bit of information 


which may be of use to the tourist in any 
class. $1.75 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th St. 


66 


New York 


TRAVELING 
BETWEEN 
COVERS 


Cape Cod 
« OONCUSSERS?” is the curi- 


otis name which is given to 
the wreckers and beachcciznbers who 
for profit or pleasure have tramped 
the Cape Cod sands looking for what- 
ever the surf may have washed up. 
In Mooncussers of Cape Cod 
(Houghton Mifflin) Henry C. Kit- 
tredge writes of the romantic and ad- 
venturous lives of these men. Henry 
C. Kittredge is an authority on Cape 
Cod and the author of two other 
books on the region. 


This England 


OR the last two years Mary Ellen 

Chase, who writes so authentically 
of New England, has been studying 
Cambridge and struggling with the 
English climate, temperament and 
customs. Her reactions and experi- 
ences are assembled in a delightful 
series of essays called This England 
(Macmillan). Whether she is dis- 
cussing such time-worn themes as 
the English weather, food or English 
sources of American irritation, or 
commenting upon that amazing insti- 
tution, the English monarchy, Miss 
Chase illumines her subject with both 
humor and sympathy. This collec- 
tion of essays on Old England ring 
as true as anything Miss Chase has 
ever written about New England. 


Elizabethan Seamen 


HE STORIES of the most im- 

portant merchant adventurers of 
the Elizabethan, Age are told in 
Douglas Bell’s book Elizabethan Sea- 
men (Lippincott). The author de- 
scribes the voyages of Sir Martin 
Frobisher, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
William Raleigh and many other 
navigators who contributed so much 
to our knowledge of the world and 
to the wealth and glory of the British 
Empire. 


Revolt in China 


N THE spring of 1934 Sven Hed- 

in, whom our readers will remem- 
ber as the author of Conquest of 
Tibet which was a National Travel 
Club selection a few years ago, was 
in charge of an expedition through 
the province of Sinkiang. Sven Hed- 
in and his men started out in total 
ignorance of the war conditions pre- 
vailing in this province and found 
themselves involuntarily implicated 
in the events of the civil war then 
raging in Sinkiang. In The Flight of 
“Big Horse’ (Dutton) Sven Hedin 
gives a day to day account of the 
revolt under General Ma Chung-yin, 
whose name means “big horse”. 
Many colorful tales and vivid pic- 
tures add to the interest of this book. 


OT ED 


3000 MILES UP THE NILE 


All-catered journey thru Egypt, the Sudan, 
Central African Lakes and mountains, Kenya 
Colony. Through connections on fine railway and 
river steamers—all eomforts. Abundant game 
including elephants, and picturesque natives 
viewed from steamer decks. 
New York to New York—Reasonably Priced. 
For information apply 


Hamilton M. Wright, Rep. Sudan Railways, 
Suite 1729, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 
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In writing to advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


The Direct Route 
To Scandinavia and Central 


Europe 


ON THE TWO POPULAR 
MODERN MOTOR LINERS 


PILSUDSKI 


BATORY 


"TOURIST CLASS IS TOP CLASS" 
8 DAYS ...... COPENHAGEN 
lo DAYS... wih. an en GONNA 


FOR CONVENIENCE USE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT'S FREE SERVICE 


AbeDOLISH Lue 


GDYNIA AMERICA LINE 
32 PEARL ST. +« NEW YORK CITY 
BOwling Green 9-1919 


~~ FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION ABOUT 


POLAND 


7 
POLISH TRAVEL BUREAU 


Representing : 
POLISH STATE RAILROADS 
We Serve Your Travel Agent 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK 


BOwling Green 9-1919 


L O N  D O75gnN 


stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly up-to-date with every 
modern convenience, central heating, 
telephone and running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 


LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


Se 


SPORTS « EUROPE] 


Tour Europe the new way by 
bicycle, canoe, motor. Unusual 
tours for young people. Send 
for Folder C today. 


UNIVERSITY. TRAVEL COMPANY 
1416 Mass. Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 


SEE ENGLAND BY ROAD 
FINE CARS AT LOWEST RATES 


Write to us for itineraries and quotations. 
Touring in modern Limousines (chauffeur- 
driven) at £3.5.0 per day allowing 100 miles. 
Special terms for shopping tours, race meet- 
ings, season events. Reasonable rates on cars 
to drive yourself, 


REGENT RENTAL SERVICE 


Crown House 147, Regent Street, London W.1!. 
’Phone Regent 4484 Garage: Western 2043 
Cables ‘‘Regerental’”’ 


EUROPE w 


“Tl 2 Fare’? Trips during September 
THE SHORT FALL TOUR $298* 


Sept. 14 - . 5 Countries 

THE _VIENNESE TOUR % 
Sept, (7 20. - 9 Cities $378 
*The most successful trips abroad! All- 
inclusive, personally escorted, departures 
guaranteed, excellent hotels and meals, 
evening entertainment. The popular Third 
Class on steamers, or spend $40 to $50 
more for Tourist class on September tours. 


Summer reservations available! Scenic 
Swiss Tour June 25, Business Man’s Trip 
July 9, Scenic Italian Tour July 15, 


For Fall trips mention booklet F-T 
For Summer trips mention booklet S-T 
TRAVEL 
ETROPOLITAN j-avieeoinel 


Specialists in European Travel 


260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


— 


WITH THE 
WANDERLUST 


In between trips to the far corners of the 
earth you undoubtedly spend some time in 
New York. It’s still the Wonder City of the 
World... and it’s even more 
wonderful if you use this fa- 
mous women’s club as your 
headquarters. A central location 
which only a veteran traveler 
“can fully appreciate . . . cheer- 
ful, tastefully furnished rooms 
which appeal to the eternal 


feminine in you... a social 
program which adds to the 
glamor of your visit...agym 


and swimming pool to help 
you keep fit. . . these are only a 
few features the club offers. 
Globe-trotters feel at home here—because our 
guest list always includes keen young women 
from almost every foreign country. “The 
club is a cosmopolitan hotel for cosmopoli- 
tan women. 

You are cordially inyited to stay with us on 
your next visit to New York. 


OPEN TO NON-MEMBERS 


Singles: Daily $2.50to$3.50 Weekly $12to$20 
Doubles: Daily $4.00to$5.00 Weekly $15to $22 
(All rooms with private bath) 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


353 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


RATES 


TO FIT YOUR PURSE AND PLEASURE 


Here’s a globe-trotter’s dream come true... a world tour fash- 
ioned to your own wishes and your convenience! Canadian 
Pacific, the “World’s Greatest Travel System,” offers over 200 
variations on the main routes of travel...one all-inclusive ticket, 
good for two years, takes you completely around the world. 


(.P Route 4 


See Hawaii and South Sea Island- 
ers in Fiji, wonderful New Zea- 
land and Australia. Then sail on to 
Ceylon, Suez, the Mediterranean 
and London. It costs only $558.95 
up, Combination of Classes. 


A visit to the exotic isle of Bali 


Kone 
1] enjoy lovely Hat 
AWajlp 


(.P Route 2 


Everyone wants to see Bali... the 
island which is called heaven. 
Stop over as long as you like on 
the way from the Orient to Bata- 
via, Sabang, Colombo, the Medi- 
terranean and London. $697.25 
up, Combination of Classes. 


BOOKLET of 6 most popular routes from YOUR OWN AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Philadel- 
phia, 1500 Locust St.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; San Fran- 
cisco, 152 Geary St.; and 37 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


eC NF Reific on World 


reduction in rail fares. Good 
living at moderate prices, still 
further reduced by the use 
of Registered Travel Marks. 


sports rule at famous spas, such as s Baden. 
Baden, Hempure) Nauheim and Wiest den 


So fill your soul eth ide uly aed your heart 
with joy on a glorious trip through Ger- 
many. Consult your travel agent or write 
wee for information and illustrated booklet CA. — 


